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THE PLACE DE GREVE. 

Mr Wir», in his Vacation in Brittany, tells us of an 
hétel in St Malo which, besides its other advantages 
—as the proprietor advertises in English of his inn— 
enjoys the propinquity of ‘beautiful graves.’ Had he 
been writing in his own language, he would have said 
gréves, a word which means ‘sands.’ The Quai de la 
Greve of Paris, which thus corresponds, as regards its 
name, with the Strand of London, extends eastwards 
up the right bank of the Seine from the Hotel de 
Ville; and the Place of the same name is the open 
space beside that edifice. 

The Place de Gréve was from a very early period a 
market-place: it is spoken of as being such in letters- 
patent of Louis VIL, dated in 1141. Wine, charcoal, 
old clothes and rags, seem to have been successively 
its staple ; after the revolution of 1830, a brisk trade 
in arms of all kinds was carried on there for several 
months; and the same thing occurred on a smaller 
scale after February 1848. At present, it is a place 
of rendezvous for masons and carpenters in search 
of employment. It was in old times also the chief 
scene of public rejoicings and the celebration of 
festivals: there, for instance, it was usual to have the 
bonfires kindled on the eve of St John—an affair once 
of such high solemnity, that, under the reign of Francis 
\| I., the whole court was wont to be present on such 
| occasions, and the king himself used to light the pile. 
iF In the troubles of the League and of the Fronde, and 
| in almost every revolution or insurrection since, the 

| Greve was a sadly busy scene—a thing indeed to be 

expected, had other causes been wanting, simply from 
its proximity to the Hotel de Ville. It is thus full of 
general historical interest ; but the peculiar association 
connected with the locality arises from its having 
1 been, up to a comparatively recent date, the usual 
! scene of judicial executions. These, as may be sup- 
| posed, have been countless; and thus Sainte-Foix, in 
| | his Essays on Paris, quaintly remarks that if all those 
| who, from first to last, have suffered death on this spot 
were to be assembled on it together, they would form 
| rn crowd more numerous than any of those which were 
|| present at their executions. To trace the history of 
| the Place de Gréve is consequently to trace the history 
a field of blood. 
1 Now, we are far from delighting in a ourselves, 
| and would not willingly minister to the depraved taste 


of any who do: the present is, therefore, not a subject 
on which we enter with any great liking. But in 
_the many tragedies of which the Place de Gréve has 
| been the scene, may be read lessons of some value, and 
these of more kinds than one: to some notice of them, 


therefore—from which we shall of course exclude 
anything relating to mere crime as such—a page or 


‘two may be usefully devoted. 


The earliest case that presents itself as worthy of 
observation is that of a certain Marguerite Porette, a 
poor woman, ‘ who had written that the soul when lost 
in God is above the virtues, and has no longer any need 
of them; and that when any one has reached a certain 
degree of virtue, he cannot go beyond it.’ What exactly 
she meant, we do not pretend to know, and probably 
she did not herself know; but for her speculative 
views, whatever they were, she was burnt alive on 
the Gréve in 1310, at the age of thirty; dissenters of 
any kind or degree being at that time, and for long 
afterwards, quite intolerable, and not fit to live. If, 
however, the ecclesiastics of those days brought men 
and women to the scaffold for crimes of this sort, their 
own sacerdotal character did not always protect them 
from being themselves overtaken by a similar fate on 
grounds not less absurd: we find that in 1398, two 
Augustine friars were executed at the Gréve because 
they had undertaken to cure Charles VI. of his lunacy, 
and had failed. The king did not recover his reason 
under their treatment, and so they had their heads 
cut off—a way of treating unsuccessful practitioners 
which decidedly was more worthy of Bagdad than of 
Paris. In 1475, we again find two monks on the 
scaffold, this time, however, in another character: 
they are each claiming for his own house the possession 
of some seventy pieces of gold, which the Constable 
St Pol, whom they have attended to his execution, has 
desired by their hands to bestow on the poor. The 
unseemly quarrel is terminated by his dividing the 
sum equally between them, and in another minute his 
severed head is shewn to the people by the ‘ master of 
high works,’ as the executioner is oddly but frequently, 
and we believe officially, styled in French. 

At the Gréve, on the 20th of December 1559, ‘was 
judicially assassinated,’ says an author before us, ‘ the 
illustrious Anne Dubourg, condemned to death by the 
Chambre Ardente, which granted him the favour of 
being strangled before he was thrown into the flames.’ 
The Chambre Ardente was a special court appointed 
arbitrarily at various times, by royal letters-patent, to 
try particular persons and crimes: as to the ‘favour’ 
it extended on this occasion, the reader will recollect 
that ‘favoured’ victims of the Inquisition sometimes 
met with the like indulgence. And at the Greve, on 
the 27th of October 1572, two months and more after 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew, and consequently in 
cool blood, Briquemaut, a brave soldier of threescore 
and ten, and Cavagnes, a counsellor of the parliament 
of Toulouse, and a man of the like venerable age, were 
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hanged as being Huguenots, with an effigy of Admiral 
Coligny between them. ‘The king (Charles IX.) and 
the queen-mother (Catherine de Medici) came to enjoy 
the sight, and placed themselves at a window of the 
Hotel de Ville, along with the young king of Navarre 
(afterwards Henry IV.), whom they had compelled to 
accompany them.’ So tempting was the spectacle to 
Charles, that to witness it he had left the bedside of 
his young wife, Elizabeth of Austria, who had that 
morning presented him with a daughter, the first and, 
as it proved, the only fruit of their union. When the 
royal guests arrived at the Hotel de Ville, they sat 
down to a grand banquet; and that the pleasures of 
the table might not be curtailed, ‘the execution was 
delayed till ten o'clock, although the gray-haired 
prisoners, sitting bound and bareheaded on their 
hurdles, were exposed to great sufferings from the 
outrages of the pitiless mob that surrounded them.’ 
It being, of course, quite dark when the concluding 
scene was to be performed, ‘ the king,’ says Brantéme, 
‘had torches lighted and held near the gallows, the 
better to see the condemned men die, and the better 
to contemplate their countenances.’ 

Several years before this—namely, in 1559, ‘the 
Comte de Montgommeri, captain of the Scottish Guard,’ 
who, by the way, was a relation of the Eglinton 
family, had been so unfortunate as to inflict a mortal 
wound on Henry II. of France in a tournament. Per- 
secuted ever after by the royal widow, the same 
detestable Catherine, and having imprudently returned 
to France after he had made his escape thence, he was 
at last taken prisoner in the town of Domfront, which 
he had desperately defended. He was brought to 
Paris, subjected to the most cruel tortures, and finally 
condemned to pay with his life for that of the former 
king. On the 27th of May 1574, ‘dressed in black, his 
features pale from the sufferings that had dislocated 
his limbs, without extorting a groan from him, he 
listened attentively on the scaffold of the Gréve to the 
reading of his sentence. At the passage in it which 
degraded his sons from nobility—“If they have not 
the virtues of true noblemen to raise themselves again 
from it,” said he proudly, “I consent to their degra- 
dation continuing for ever!” He then received the 
death-blow, standing, with his head erect, and without 
exhibiting the least emotion.’ 

On the 17th of December 1591, the bodies of 
President Brisson and the counsellors Larcher and 
Tardif, who had been strangled in the prison of the 
Petit Chatelet, by order of the celebrated Council of 
Sixteen, were exposed on three posts at the Greve. 
Three years afterwards, the priest who had confessed 
them, the hangman who had strangled them, and the 
serjeant of police who had also been one of the subor- 
dinate instruments of the murder, were executed at 
the same place. The professions of these men gave 
rise to some verses which became popular, and which 
may be literally translated into corresponding English 
doggerel, thus : 

Serjeants were made a rogue to apprehend ; 

The hangman him, when sentenced, to suspend; 
But first he by the priest has shriven been. 

Here, passenger, by chance of justice new, 
Serjeant, priest, hangman punished you may view, 
For such a crime as no time past hath seen. 


Henry IV., there was hanged and burnt at the Gréve a 
certain Bartholomew Borghese, ‘for falsely calling him- 
self a bastard of the pope.’ In 1610, the Gréve was 
the scene of Ravaillac’s execution for the assassination 
of Henry IV.; the revolting details of this judicial 
atrocity shall not be repeated here. 
On the 24th of April 1617, Concini, Marshal d’Ancre, 
was assassinated at the Louvre by orders, or at least 
with the subsequent approbation of Louis XIIL. | 
‘Thank you, gentlemen; now I am truly king,’ said he | 
to the Baron de Vitry and his fellow-conspirators when | 
they had done their work. And on the 8th July of | 
that year, Eleonora Galigai, the widow of the marshal, | 
was condemned to death by an extraordinary com- | 
mission appointed to judge her, and executed at the | 
Gréve on the same day, not for any of the state-crimes 
of which, perhaps, she as well as her husband was guilty, | 
but for ‘ Judaism, witchcraft, and sorcery!’ The truth | 
was that her treasure was coveted. Yet, down toa 
much later period still, witches existed, witchcraft was | 
a crime, and capital punishment was its doom, even | 
in this our own country. The stringent laws on the | 
subject were actually defended, too, by such men as | 
Bishop Hall and Richard Baxter. In 1664, at Bury | 
St Edmund’s, two women were executed for witchcraft, | 
in pursuance of a sentence passed by Sir Matthew | 
Hale; and the last legal murder of the kind was | 
committed in Scotland so late as 1722. ] 
Another kind of crime which afterwards was treated | 
with great leniency in France, as well as in the rest of | 
Europe, was, under the severe Richelieu, also punishable | 
with death—the crime of duelling. The stern way in | 
which the cardinal enforced his laws on this point, was | 
strikingly exemplified in June 1627, when Francis de | 
Montmorency Bouteville and the Comte Deschapelles 
were decapitated at the Greve, for a duel in which | 
there had been three antagonists on either side, and | 
which had resulted in the death of M. Bussy d’Amboise. | 
‘It is needless,’ said Bouteville on the scaffold to the | 
executioner who wished to bind his eyes: ‘we have 
often seen each other, Death and I.’ He was a brave 
man in fact, but a determined duellist, and as such | 
deserved his fate if ever criminal did. A very dif- | 
ferent victim of the remorseless cardinal was Marshal _ 
de Marillac, beheaded on the 10th of May 1632. The | 
iniquity of the sentence in this case is sufficiently | 
proved by what was shortly afterwards said by 
Richelieu to Chateauneuf, the president of the court | 
which had condemned the marshal. ‘It must be | 
acknowledged,’ said the arch-hypocrite, by whose 
instigation the judges had really been driven to | 
pronounce that condemnation, ‘that God grants to 
judges a light which he does not grant to other men, | 
since you have condemned Marshal de Marillac to | 
death ; for my part, I certainly did not think that he 
deserved ‘such a punishment.’ | 
On the 16th of July 1676 took place the execution | 
of the infamous Marchioness de Brinvilliers: she was | 
hanged on the Gréve, her body was burned, and the | 
ashes were scattered to the winds. We need not, of | 
course, refer to the deeds of this wholesale poisoner. | 
do: was the of ts 
execution; and a letter of that accomplished corre- 
spondent relative to it affords a curious specimen of the | 
tone fashionable in ‘good society’ at that, if not at a_ 
more recent time. ‘The poor little marchioness,’ says — 


In 1608, and consequently under the reign of 


she, in closing her recital, ‘is now in the air; we may 
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be breathing her.’ Madame de Sévigné was, sara 
present at the execution of another poisoner, the 
woman Voisin, in 1680, who, being of the lower class, 
was burned alive for her crimes: indeed, the amiable 
lady was quite an amateur of executions, as she 
herself confesses. To our mind, it is truly painful to 
find, not only that she was so, but that she can detail 
the circumstances with a sort of horrible relish. ‘ At 
five o'clock,’ says she, ‘they bound her, and with a 
torch in her hand she appeared in the cart, dressed in 
white; it is a sort of dress put on to be burned in: she 
was very red, and she was seen repelling with violence 
the confessor and the crucifix. At Notre Dame she 
would on no account pronounce the amende honorable, 
and at the Gréve she resisted with all her might being 
taken out of the cart: they drew her out by main 
force; they placed her on the fagots, seated, and 
bound with iron chains ; they covered her with straw: 
she swore much; she threw off the straw five or six. 
times ; but at last the fire increased—we lost sight of 
her.” So in her own lively way writes the pleasant 
lady of the wretched woman, her fellow-creature, 
whose dying agonies she had gone to feast her eyes 
upon. 

yoo in 1720, a noble criminal and a great one 
perished on the scaffold of the Gréve; this was Count 
Horn, for the assassination and robbery of a rich 
speculator in the shares of the famous Mississippi 
scheme and of the bank set on foot by the enterprising 
Law. The next year witnessed the execution on the 
Gréve of the daring robber Cartouche ; he was broken 
alive on the wheel, after denouncing as accomplices 
in his crimes not a few noble lords and ladies, some of 
them holding posts in the suite of the regent’s daughter. 
The matter was in vain attempted to be hushed up. 
In 1737, Damiens, for his attempted assassination of 
Louis XV., suffered, before he was finally put to death, 
the same horrors as Ravaillac a century and a quarter 
before: such a crowd, we are told, had never been seen 
in Paris, as was present at the abominable spectacle ; 
thousands came from the remotest provinces to behold 
it; ‘and what was the most striking, was the eagerness 
of women to view the sight; they glutted themselves 
with it, and supported it in all its horrors with a dry 
eye, and shewing no emotion, when almost every man 
was shuddering and turning his head away.’ 

On the 19th of May 1766, a notable personage was 
executed on the Gréve—Lally Tollendal. Whatever 
this unfortunate man’s faults may have been, he was 
certainly a brave and skilful soldier, and in his defence 
of Pondicherry, for eight months, he did for an un- 
grateful king all he could do, and more than most 
men could have done. His trial, which was a secret 
one, had lasted two years, when suddenly he was called 
on for his defence: he asked for three days to prepare 
it; the delay was refused. Condemned to death, he 
called down on his shameless judges the execration of 
men and the vengeance of Heaven, and then stabbed 
himself with a pair of compasses which he had con- 
cealed in his dress. The wound was not immediately 
mortal; but, apprehensive that it might yet enable 
him to escape a public execution, the vindictive court 
ordered that the short time they had already fixed for 
his execution should be anticipated by six hours. He 
was drawn on a cart to the Gréve, with a gag in his 
mouth, and a bandage over his eyes; and after a vain 
struggle on his part to address the people, his head 
was struck off at a second blow, the executioner having 
only mangled him at the first. Twelve years after- 
wards, by the unanimous voices of seventy-two magis- 
trates, the judgment of the parliament which had 
condemned him was annulled, and his memory ‘re- 


habilitated,’ as the French say; which, doubtless, would 
have been a complete satisfaction to his surviving 
family and friends, if to his ‘rehabilitation’ could have 


bon added—his resuscitation. 


At last the terrible days of the great French Revo- 
lution arrive, and the Gréve becomes a theatre on 
which tragedy is played on the largest scale and in 
many varieties. On the 14th of July 1789, the Bastille 
is taken, or rather Delaunay, the governor, surrenders 
it, capitulating that the lives of the garrison shall be 
spared; but before the prisoners reach the Hétel de 
Ville, his head is being carried through the streets on 
a pike, and the bodies of two of his officers are dangling 
from the lantern-ropes by which ‘La Greve,’ as the 
fantastic Michelet calls that mob of Paris, had hanged 
them. More murders quickly follow. ‘Famine and 
War, I mean Foulon and Berthier,’ says the same 
historian, or rather apologist of the Revolution, ‘ found 
themselves disconcerted by the capture of the Bastille.’ 
They fled, but were arrested by rural mobs, and sent 
back to the tender mercies of the city mob. The one 
and the other had been guilty of much misconduct, 
both in a public and in a private capacity ; this, how- 
ever, certainly did not justify their being assassinated. 
‘The Greve,’ continues M. Michelet, whom we quote 
because it is worth while to see how this partisan 
relates the conduct of his dear ‘ people’—‘the Grave 
did not the less continue its outcry. At two o'clock, 
Bailly comes down ; all demand justice from him. “ He 
exposed the principles,” and made some impression on 
those who could hear him. The rest cried: “ Hang! 
hang!”.... The crowd was in terrible uneasiness lest 
Foulon should escape. He was shewn to them from a 
window; this did not hinder them from forcing the 
In the Salle St Jean they were again 
preached to—“ had the principles exposed to them”— 
that he ought to be tried. “Tried immediately and 
hanged,” said the crowd.’ A great tumult follows. 
‘Foulon is carried off, borne to the lanterne opposite; 
he is made to ask pardon of the nation. Then hoisted 
—twice the rope breaks. They persevere; another 
rope is sought for. Hanged at last, decapitated; the 
head carried through Paris.’ In the same style is told 
the murder of Berthier, perpetrated shortly ; 
and at the same place. He was killed by bayonet- 
stabs; when he fell, ‘a dragoon who imputed to him 
the death of his father, tore out the heart, and went 
to shew it at the Hotel de Ville’ And then M. 
Michelet goes on to insinuate that it was the royalist 
accomplices of Berthier who instigated ‘the Gréve’ 
to murder him, they fearing he might make dis- 
closures. What follows is characteristic. ‘A great 
number of the dragoon’s comrades declared to him 
that, having dishonoured the body, he ought to die, 
and that they would fight him one after the other 
until he should be killed. Killed he was that very 
evening.’ Such was the tiger-ape, as Voltaire well 
called M. Michelet’s that is to say, not the 
French nation, but the nch, or still more exactly, 
the Parisian rabble. A more regular yet not less dis- 
graceful execution took place on the Gréve on the 
19th of February 1790. Thomas de Mahy, 
de Favras, had been condemned by a judgment of the 
Chatelet to be hanged. The accusations against him 
were of an incredible, and indeed absurd description ; 
one vague charge being to the effect ‘that he had con- 
spired to overturn the constitution,’ and the evidence 
thereon being as inadequate as it was irrelevant. But 


amongst those very men of “¥ own who so 
shamefully deserted him in his extremity, was destined 
to fall before the popular thirst for blood was sated. 
The Marquis de Favras left a widow, said to have been 
by birth a princess of Anhalt-Dessau ; she afterwards 
married a butcher in the Rue @’Orléans St Honoré, 
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and for many years presided in person at the retail of 
the meat to his customers. 

In 1793, the place of execution was transferred to 
the Place de la Révolution, now the Place de la 
Concorde. There chiefly did the guillotine do the 
work of the Terrorists, though the ominous machine 
cast its shadow of death on other localities also. In 
1795, it returned to its original site, and the Gréve 
resumed its former character, and retained it under 
the Empire and the Restoration. It was there, conse- 
quently, that, on the 26th of June 1805, the famous 
Georges Cadoudal and eleven of his associates were 
executed, ‘for conspiring against the life of the first 
consul ;’ and on the 28th of July 1816, Pleignier, Cor- 
bonneau, and Tolleron, ‘for complicity with the patriots 
of that year,’ as an anti-Bourbon writer expresses it— 
that is to say, for conspiring against the government 
of Louis XVIII. On this latter occasion, the cruelty, 
almost incredible in modern times and in a civilised 
country, was perpetrated of inflicting on these men 
the old punishment for treason—preliminary to their 
execution, their right hands were chopped off. Six 
years later, four non-commissioned officers, well known 
in France as ‘the four sergeants of La Rochelle,’ were 
executed on similar political grounds; eight years 
more passed, and a solemn procession of 10,000 
‘ citizens’ marched to the Gréve to do honour to their 
memory. 

Here our list ends; for since the Revolution of 1830 
the guillotine has been erected no longer on the Place 
de Gréve, but outside the Barritre St Jacques. 

The Greve, it will have been seen, has witnessed the 
deaths on the scaffold of men and women in every 
rank, by great variety of torture, for all kinds of 
offences, during some 600 years. Persons guilty of 
the most atrocious crimes, persons guilty of the most 
venial, and many many persons guilty of no crime at 
all, have there met with a common doom. The victims 
of a mistake, the scapegoats of a party, the martyrs 
to their principles, have been among them. There, 
examples are afforded us of how the judges of one 
day have been the condemned of the next—how what 
was supposed to be justice at the time has since been 
recognised as iniquity—how men in sacrificing their 
enemies on the scaffold may gibbet themselves in 
all future history—how the executed criminal may 
become the murdered hero. But it is needless to call 
attention to a moral that speaks for itself. 

One word, however, about the guillotine, and another 
about M. Michelet. The machine was used in France 
for the first time on the 25th of April 1792, at the 
execution on the Greve of a man named Pelletier, 
condemned to death as a robber and assassin. As is 
generally known, it takes its name from a medical 
man called Guillotin; but that gentleman was not, as 
is generally supposed, in France at least, the inventor ; 
he merely recommended to the Convention the adop- 
tion, as an instrument for capital punishment, of a 
machine which, under the name of the mannaia, had 
long before been used in Italy for the execution of 
noble personages ; and a specimen of which, under the 
name of the maiden, and three centuries old (it is said 
to have been introduced into Scotland by Regent 
Morton), may be seen in the Antiquarian Museum 
of Edinburgh. M. Michelet, however, who worships 
the Revolution, so greatly admires its characteristic 
instrument, that he claims for his sanguinary idol the 
invention of it. ‘History will say,’ so he writes, ‘ that 
at its ferocious, its implacable moment, the Revolution 
feared to aggravate death, that it made punishment 
milder, removed the hand of man, invented a machine 
to shorten suffering.’ Dr Guillotin, however, who 
narrowly escaped being guillotined—he was not actu- 
ally guillotined, as some have said, but died in his 
bed at the of seventy-six, in 1814—was not, we 


Believe, ot 


proud of the application made of his 


name; nor do we wonder that he was not so, when we 
consider the deplorable facility the machine affurded of 
despatching in quick succession its scores of victims. 


THE PERAMBULATORY MOVEMENT. 


I wave a great respect for children, and never call 
them little monkeys. I am proud to aid them in their 
search after knowledge under difficulties, listening to 
their questions as to so many Open Sesames that will 
one day win treasures for the world. In children I 
see the coming men: the future poets, artists, scholars, 
legislators, soldiers of the nation; and till recently, 
therefore, I have been highly dissatisfied with the 
churlish accommodation afforded them in the world. 
In great towns, they have been usually prisoners at 
home, or at most they have taken the air cramped up 
in the nurses’ arms; and even if allowed to toddle out, 
they have enjoyed peeps of life only between the legs of 
grown men. A movement was made long ago in the 
right direction, by the invention of a carriage, con- 
structed of rough fir, with four very small wheels; but 
being heavy and lumbering, it was no go. It took a 
strong man to draw it; and when the pater familias 
went out to Hampstead on a hot Sunday, with three 
or four of the children in this machine, and his wife 
walking beside it with baby and the basket in her 
arms, he found it did not go far in the way of rest and 
recreation. A handsome coach was next constructed 
on the same principle, with larger and heavier wheels, 
and painted and varnished beautifully, only difficult to 
move: which was looked upon as a drawback. This 
was for aristocratical children, and it was viewed with 
great awe by the sweep-boys; but still no remarkable 
change had been operated on the juvenile community, 
who came forth only in small numbers, and did not 
seem to appreciate very highly the privilege. 

But at length the fulness of time came, and with it 
the PeramBuLaTor—destined to walk on its three legs 
into the most distant provinces, and to do more towards 
extending the views of the rising generation than all 
the nursery governesses in the world. The moment it 
appeared, it was seen to be the coming thing; its con- 
struction grew into an exclusive branch of the coach- 
making trade; and it may now be regarded as one of 
our national institutions, This remarkable invention 
—or adaptation, since it is ruled that everything is an 
adaptation now-a-days—has given a new element to 
the population of our streets: it has given us children, 
looking on with their grave smooth faces at the busi- 
ness of life, and seeming to behold with neither interest 
nor disdain, as they lean back philosophically in their 
carriages, that shock of men they will one day exas- 
perate or control. 

It is a curious instance of the fitness of things, that 
simultaneously with the Perambulator there sprung 
up in the metropolitan environs an almost interminable 
series of handsome and spacious streets, fitted for the 
elegant little carriage both by the width of the trottoir 
and the comparative solitude. There you may see, 
any day you please, Miss Arabella Amelia, not so 
much pushing the vehicle as leaning lightly in a 
pensive attitude, one delicate hand on the bar behind, 
while with the other she holds before her eyes the last 
new novel, as she walks slowly and gracefully along. 
Sometimes it is the young brother who performs this 
sacred duty. He can hardly reach to the bar, but 
nevertheless the light carriage perambulates obediently 
under bis guidance. Sometimes it is the negro page, 
with his black-bead eyes, set in white porcelain, and 
his nether lip even exaggerated with a sense of dignity. 
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Occasionally he tips forward the little vehicle, and 
watches it gliding as if by its own volition, and 
eschewing instinctively the near edge of the kerb-stone. 
The master, in the meantime, as he is thus borne along 
—he has not yet assumed the trews—eyes the expe- 
riment with philosophic indifference, being only a 
passenger. He looks as if he knew that his fate was 
in the distance ; and if any quivering of the sensitive 
Perambulator betrayed a feeling of danger, he would 
have the air of saying within himself—Quid times? 
Cesarem vehis, et fortunam Czsaris! One part of 
town where this scene very frequently presents itself 
is Paddington, a region which not many years ago 
would have been associated inseparably in our mind 
with ideas of meanness and vulgarity but for its 
mysterious connection with the Bank of England, 
which was forced upon one’s attention by the con- 
tinual ery from the ’buses—‘ Padd’n’ton—B-ai-nk !’ 
This cry would be useless now, for there could be no 
need of inviting our notice to a circumstance recurring 
every minute or two; and the mysterious suburb 
referred to has grown into a city about the size of 
Bristol, composed almost exclusively of elegant and 
aristocratic houses, arranged in some of the finest 
streets, crescents, terraces, and places in the metro- 
polis. Here, indeed, as in the other suburbs, a scene 
of still more perambulatory significance may be 
frequently observed. ‘The children have not only come 
abroad to view the world, but such of them as are 
able to walk, make their appearance surrounded 
with family cares, and sedulously employed in family 
duties. The Perambulator is occupied by their children, 
while one of themselves gives it the slight impulse 
necessary behind, and one or two more walk by the 
sides, keeping an anxious eye upon the conduct of 
the dolls to whom they are thus giving an airing. 
This is the best kind of perambulation, for it exercises 
the limbs of the children, without depriving them of 
the protection of the Perambulator: a protection, 
which, in our opinion, in all cases excepting those of 
babies, is the great merit of the new carriage. 

A coarse-minded man, if in a violent hurry, may 
knock down a child, but he does not knock down a 
Perambulator: on the contrary, he keeps out of its 
way. It is one of the estates of the trottoir, and is 
even superior in dignity to the pieton. All are safe 
who belong to it, whether dolls or children; and Miss 
Arabella Amelia herself, in virtue of her contact with 
it, reads her novel in tranquillity. Let her only try to 
do this without the protection of the Perambulator! 
No, don’t let her try; for she would have all the 
moustached and bearded idiots in the neighbourhood 
sneaking or buzzing about her, till she lost the thread 
of the narrative in her mingled anger and contempt. 

The power of the Perambulator, in fact, is too great, 
and, like all illegitimate power, is liable to abuse. It 
has a tendency towards people’s toes, especially when 
these are afflicted with corns or gout; and in some 
cases the ‘ great public question’ put by the advertising 
manufacturer—‘ Do you double up your Perambu- 
lators?’ might be answered feelingly—‘ No; but very 
recently one of your Perambulators doubled me up.’ 
This kind of eccentricity, it is said, attracted some time 
ago the attention of the magistracy, and the police were 
remorselessly to remove the children’s vehicles 
from the trottoir; but one of these officers executing 
his duty in a reckless manner, just when a Perambu- 
lator of larger growth, drawn by horses, was passing, 
the consequence was—No, we will not relate it: the 
newspapers trade in horrors, and we have no doubt 
adulterate and poison their commodities like other 
dealers. However, the magisterial mandate was 
recalled, or else became inoperative from natural 
weakness, just like an act of parliament; and now 
the Pérambulators hunt our toes all over the trottoir, 
and double us up as before. 


This is wrong: we say it advisedly. We are a warm 
admirer of the institution; but it must be made to 
harmonise with the British constitution. With all our 
respect for the rising generation, we cannot give our 
sanction to their putting their iron toes upon ours, 
that are mere flesh and blood. The magistracy must 
compound with the Perambulators. To sweep them 
off the trottoir is tyranny and folly, but they must 
assign them their own place on it. And in promul- 
gating the order, let them annex to contravention a 
pretty sharp penalty in coined money—a penalty to 
fall neither on Miss Arabella Amelia, nor the younger 
brother, nor the black boy, but on the parents. It 
may be said that these last will, in their turn, take 
it out of the rest in kind, and that the public will be 
horrified every morning by distressing yells from genteel 
interiors. But we are of opinion, in the first place, 
that private penalties are public benefits; and in the 
second place, that there will be no private penalties 
at all. Street-society is on an admirable footing in 
the metropolis. Everybody knows his proper place, 
and keeps it; and if the proper place of the Peram- 
bulator is fixed, it will keep it like the rest, and 
intromit with nobody’s toes, and double up nobody. 

Although this methodism of street-society in London 
—every man, woman, boy, or girl keeping to his or 
her right hand—is better than the lawlessness of the 
provincial towns—for instance, Edinburgh—where 
people perambulate the streets like meeting droves of 
cattle, it is certainly calculated to give an idea some- 
times of hardness and stiffness of character. If the 
crowd passes face to face, this is not so observable, for 
then they usually relax the law, when necessary, in 
favour of kindness and politeness, or mutual conve- 
nience ; but if you want to pass anybody who is before 
you, the smallest boy turns at once to a mile-stone, 
and the most fragile-looking maid to a Tuscan 
column. They know they are in their proper place, 
and nobody shall put them out of it. What is the 
man pressing for? Ain’t Ion my own side of the way ? 
Just so in the matter of umbrellas. When you meet 
one face to face, it does not object to bend aside a 
little to permit yours to pass comfortably; but those 
that are before you, proceeding more slowly than is 
agreeable to you, seem part and parcel of the persons 
who carry them, and stand up like a tree of iron-wood. 
When you do meet this hostile stiffness face to face— 
which sometimes happens—the umbrella is always 
carried by a hen-cockney. She is usually middle-aged, 
well, or at least richly dressed, stout, thick-waisted, 
and with a florid complexion. ‘These marks point her 
out as a peculiar species of the cockney tribe. 

In such a state of methodism, the Perambulator 
would be in no danger even in the most crowded 
thoroughfares. But the more quiet aristocratic streets 
are its peculiar field, and the Parks should as fre- 
quently as possible be the goal of the ride; where the 
children should set an example to their parents by 
dismounting from their carriages, and exercising their 
own legs, or when these are not old enough, sitting 
down on the grass. This, we have a notion, is one 
part of the mission of the Perambulator. The mothers 
and grown sisters will not be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to join such a movement; the gentlemen will not 
be able to resist the temptation to join the ladies; and 
so we shall have family parties, not rushing in car- 
riages or on horseback through the dusty ring, or 
moving on foot in a dense line by its side, but wander- 
ing through the whole region, greeting and inter- 
mingling, and sitting down in groups among the trees. 
The charm this would give to such a place as Hyde 
Park would not be its least advantage: it would 
operate a most desirable change on the manners and 
feelings of English society. What we most need in 
this island of ours is, in truth, to dismount from our 
high horse, to acquire a little continental sociability, 
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and to go back to simplicity and nature. The idea of 
grown persons, men and women, seeking to obtain air 
4 and exercise, and relaxation from the fatigues of 
society, by wedging themselves in the ring, as an 
exhibition to the public, and riding round and round, 
gravely and silently, is to the last degree ludicrous. 
We would fain, therefore, call in the teachings of those 
to whom it is our duty to listen—the boy, as every- 
body knows, being the father of the man. For this 
reason, if for no other, we would aid in the Peram- 
bulatory Movement, and send the new carriages in 
scores and hundreds into the Parks to keep the others 
in their proper place, and teach the grown children 
stuck up in them how to be graceful and happy. 


HISTORY OF A SMALL QUARTO. 


You see that small quarto on the third shelf? That, 
sir, is the celebrated Elzevir Neoptolemus, printed on 
vellum, with a two-inch margin! Liber rarissimus ! 
I could tell you an odd story about that book, if you 
would care to hear it? Very well, then. 

It is now many years since I first became a book- 
collector. Elzevirs were my great craze. Look at that 
endless file of books running round the room: those, 
sir, are ail Elzevirs, recruited, with infinite pains and 
trouble, in every quarter of the reading world—in the 
purlieus of Holywell Street, the nooks and crannies of 
Ghent and Bruges, and on the parapets of the Pont 
Neuf and the Quay Voltaire. In a few years, I had 
gathered together a noble collection, but, unfortu- 
nately, not a complete one; for the celebrated Elzevir 
Neoptolemus was wanting; and, as ill-luck would have 
it, the celebrated Elzevir Neoptolemus was not to be 
had for love or money. I was not so foolish as to 
reckon much on the former of these powerful incen- 
tives to human action; I placed all my confidence in 
a judicious expenditure of the latter, and in my own 
unwearying exertions. My fingers acquired a sort of 
rhubarb tint from the greasy dust which accumulates 
on the leaves of venerable volumes. I ran untold risks 
in exploring infected alleys in cholera-times. It was 
of no use; the celebrated Elzevir Neoptolemus was not 
forthcoming—mine remained a maimed and impaired 
collection—the keystone was wanting to the arch, and 
I became moody and desponding. 

Not long after, the Rev. Doctor Manutius, of the 
University of Oxford, obtained a curacy in the neigh- 
bourhood—a quiet, retiring, and somewhat atrabilarious 
man, but still one of the right sort. You will under- 
stand what I mean by one of the right sort: he was a 
bibliophilist like myself. We found each other out in 
the first five minutes, and became sworn friends; we 
presented each other with the freedom of our respective 
libraries ; we discussed our various treasures. I had the 
pleasure of shaking his confidence in his magnificent 
Caxton, while he gently pointed out to me that my 
matchless and unique Winkin de Worde was spurious. 
On the whole, we got on together much in the style of 
Monkbarns and his friend Sir Arthur Wardour; only 
candour compels me to admit that the storms and 
impatience were all on my side. 

ut about this time there occurred a circumstance 
which at first puzzled me not a little, and, to say the 
truth, disquieted me exceedingly. The flourishing 
Elzevirian produce, which hitherto I required only to 
cull and gather at my leisure, now began to fall off and 
wither. All on a sudden, a blight had come upon 
the face of the land; there was a ‘plentiful scarcity’ 
abroad. The little vellum-clad objects which, in m 


various wanderings, I had marked as my own peculiar | sym 


the spoiler’s hand, and sold into bondage. At last it 
flashed upon me at once there was a rival in the 
field, or rather in the market! There was another 
worshipper of the Elzevir Dagon; and that rival I was 
not long in discovering to be a certain serpent I had been 
fostering in my bosom: the Rev. Doctor Manutius had 
caught the Elzevir fever—and from me, I now believe. 
After this discovery, a dark cloud seemed to have 
settled down between us; we became cold, distant, 
and excessively polite. When we happened to meet, 
which was but seldom, the subject of books was 
carefully tabooed, and we discussed farming or hunting, 
or other cheerful matter, in which, no doubt, we were 
much interested; but when we would meet accident- 
ally at some ancient book-shop—perhaps in quest of 
the same treasure—we would glare at each other with 
eyes of distrust and defiance; and then would arise 
certain unholy scenes, whereof excited gestures and 
loud angry voices made not the least portion. I can 
fancy we must have been like rival lovers after the 
same mistress; not that I profess to know how such 
folk manage their affairs. 

About this time, I observed what was to me a very 
welcome announcement—a notification in some literary 
journal to the effect that ‘the rare and valuable 
library of a nobleman lately deceased would shortly 
be submitted to public competition.’ That is always 
the appropriate phrase on such occasions. It further 
set forth, that the said collection comprised ‘a choice 
and varied assortment of the classics; many tall copies 
in good order and excellent preservation ;’ concluding 
with the tempting assurance that not a few were ‘in 
fine condition and sumptuous bindings.’ One must have 
had an anchorite’s heart to be insensible to such a bill of 
fare. Accordingly, I sat myself down comfortably, in 
order to make my way by easy stages through the long 
catalogue of dainties before me. First in the van 
were the usual ponderous ‘ Fathers ’—I have never met 
a catalogue without its ‘Father’ of some date or other 
—then more heavy artillery, in the shape of commen- 
taries on Scripture and swollen dictionaries ; then came 
a flood of Guthrie’s Gazetteers, Spectators, and Lives of 
the Poets: when, lo! in a modest page, surrounded by 
its brother classics, and shrinking from the public eye, 
my eye lighted on the long-sought, the long-wished-for 
Elzevir! There it was, set forth with all its titles and 
qualifications, its vellum pages and original binding; 
with those uncomfortable words, ‘ very rare,’ coming 
immediately after. I say uncomfortable, for those two 
little words were significant of eager bidders and high 
prices. Nevertheless, I was in a high state of excite- 
ment. I would go up to London, fling down the 
gauntlet to all the world, and return triumphant with 
the celebrated Elzevir Neoptolemus ; aye, even though I 
had to pawn my dukedom for it, or rather the moderate 
competency which serves me for an independence. 
All that night, while ruminating, as is my wont, 
before turning round to sleep, I had that auction-scene 
running riot in my brain; nor could I put away from 
me, till near morning-dawn, the image of my trium- 
phant exit with the long-sought Elzevir under my arm. 
But then a thought struck me, which sent a chill 
through me: What if that other—the serpent aforesaid 
—should make his way to the scene of contest, should 
beard me there, and—fearful thought !—succeed in 
wresting my prize from me. As I conjured up this 
picture, my heart sunk within me, and all chance of 
winning the coveted prize seemed to fade away; and 
for the rest of that night I was fiercely overridden with 
hideous nightmares and book-goblins. 

At length the awful morning arrived, and J found 
myself—unconsciously I confess—proceeding by private 
ways, and with a very conspirator-like gait, towards the 
train which was to convey me to London. I saw no 
of the enemy—drew a long breath when I 
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me at the scene of action, waiting the fulfilment of my 


y- 

After all, there is something melancholy in these 
ruthless book-holocausts, this violent dismembering of 
libraries. I always think of the rough usage those 
noble placid creatures, endowed as they are with a 
world of wisdom, are exposed to—how, after years of 
repose and tender treatment from their master, they 
are, at his decease, cruelly dragged down from those 
warm shelves where they have nestled together so long, 
and are there and then flung into chests, and nailed 
down—how they are set forth and exposed in public 
places as in a slave-market, and handed over at the 
sound of the hammer to strange owners—by these to 
be immured in low noisome places, or pitilessly 
exposed to wind and rain, and inclement weather. 
Well, well! But to return. 

The sale commenced. There was the usual strange 
mixture of buyers—from the Jew-bidder and the 
wealthy Christian amateur, to the gentleman who 
represents the British Museum and the British nation. 
There was what is called a brisk competition, and so 
‘we soon had made deep head-way in the catalogue. 
We were drawing nearer and nearer to the loadstar: it 
is now only one or two off—my heart beat nervously. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said he of the rostrum, ‘let me 
call your attention to this singularly—er—choice and 
—er—unique volume. What you please for it. You 
will observe it is in fine preservation, printed on 
vellum, with a two-inch margin, and in the original 
binding! Makea bidding, if you please.’ 

I then saw my precious volume given over into the 
hands of the Philistines. In a few seconds, it had 
been felt all over, weighed, held up to the light by 
various hands in different stages of obscuration. Then 
some one did make a bid; and at the signal, away 
they went full cry, jostling one another, shouting 
together, and striving with all manner of contention 
who should call the unconscious volume his own. I 
had determined to make what is called a ‘waiting 
race;’ so, as their sound and fury began to abate, I 
struck in with a modest bid. Again the strife raged 
high, again the air was darkened; then, as before, 
the contest began to languish, then to die away alto- 
gether. And now was heard the persuasive accents 
of the auctioneer, dealing forth what Mr Carlyle calls 
‘unutterable cram.’ ‘Going, going, gentlemen. Once 
more let me entreat your attention to this truly magni- 
ficent specimen—in short, a most—er—desirable copy. 
Going, going! Such an opportunity may never occur 
again. Going, once! (pause), twice! (pause), third +“ 
last time (pause, hammer suspended Shew 
round.’ 

Thus was I tortured and tantalised. The poor book 
passes once more under the admiring fingers of the 
unwashed, and again the storm rages high. Again is 
its fate on the verge of being decided, and it is miracu- 
lously rescued from, as it were, the jaws of death. 
But there is an end to all things: there came a time 
when all the honeyed accents of the auctioneer were 
unavailing—the iteration of its various qualities, ‘ the 
vellum pages ’ and ‘the two-inch margin,’ became at last 
inefficacious ; and, finally, the long-coveted treasure was 
knocked down to me for a not very extravagant sum. 

On occasions of extraordinary jubilation, I always 
feel tempted to set to singing or posturing, or to make 
myself ridiculous in some way or other; so, fearful 
of committing myself, I clutched my book in silence, 
and made my way into the open air. Once in the 
street, I scarcely seemed to feel the ground under me, 
and flew along, laughing idiotically to myself. Whilst 
turning a corner in this insane fashion, I was suddenly 
brought up by coming in contact with an individual 
of equally excited demeanour. 

‘Am I late?—is it sold?’ said a gasping voice, 
which I had no difficulty in recognising. 


‘Why, yes,’ said I, ‘Doctor Manutius. I have been 
a little beforehand with you; but cheer up—better luck 
another time.’ As I spoke, I was conscious of the smile 
of triumph lurking about the corners of my mouth. 

‘You have been fortunate, very fortunate,’ said he 
half mechanically ; and as he spoke, he drew a deep 
sigh—so deep, that on the instant I forgot all our 
little jealousies and animosities, and yeally felt for his 
disappointment. 

Finding him in so desponding a mood, I made him 
promise to spend the evening of our return home with 
me—in short, have a field-night with the Elzevir, and 
left him for some business of my own. 

Well, sir, we were at length at home again, the 
night came, and with it my friend, in a still more 
desolate condition than when in London. We had 
rather a dismal time of it. I was in good spirits 
enough myself; but the desponding figure before 
me acted as an effectual damper or wet-blanket 
on any effort at being jovial. It was only when his 
eyes fell upon the Elzevir, which was set forth upon 
the desk in all the pride and glory of its two-inch 
margin and original binding, that he seemed to recover 
anything of his old spirits and animation. All the 
night long he was perpetually handling it and fondling 
it, and turning over its delicate pages with tender 
fingers, ever and anon drawing deep and heavy sighs. 

I was almost tempted to laugh at what seemed to me 
an absurd piece of sensibility ; but I checked myself in 
time, and only shrugged my shoulders. 

He followed me with wistful eyes as I proceeded to 
place it among its brethren on the shelf, and then rose 
and hastily wished me good-night. 

Just as we got to the hall-door, he suddenly recol- 
lected that he had left one of his gloves behind, and 
insisted, over-earnestly as it seerned to me, on going 
back to look for it himself. Presently he reappeared 
with it, wished me a hurried good-night, and departed. 

‘Well, well!’ said I, half aloud, as I sank down 
among the cushions of my studying-chair, ‘it is really 
incomprehensible how a man of sense like Dr Manutius 
can take the loss of a book so much to heart! Why, 
really now, I believe I have philosophy enough to— 
to’ —— The remainder of this reflection perished still- 
born; for at that instant my eye was arrested by what 
seemed in the distance to be something like a hiatus 
in the close files of my sacred shelf—a prospect which 
sent a chill through me, and made me shake and shiver 
like an aspen-leaf. 

I snatched up the candle, and flew to the book-case. 
The fatal hiatus was there in all its hideous reality— 
my pearl of great price was gone! It flashed upon 
me in an instant who was the spoiler. I knew at once 
who it was that had thus traitorously outraged my 
domestic hearth. This, forsooth, was the glove he had 
forgotten! ‘A glove without its fellow!’ added I 
bitterly. But what should Ido? Rush on the instant 
to his house, drag him from his bed, and force him to 
surrender my treasure? No; that would be too mad 
a proceeding. Perhaps he had only borrowed it, and 
would restore it in the morning. Borrowed it! Pshaw! 
a likely story! No matter, I would wait till morning. 
And so I did wait, passing the night wearily enough. 

Next morning, I found myself betimes at the door 
of the Rev. Dr Manutius. I had come determined to 
rescue my abducted volume at all hazards; so let him 
look to it. Was Dr Manutius at home? I inquired 
in as calm accents as I could command. No; he 
had gone away that morning early. ‘Gone!’ I 
almost shrieked—‘ gone! Where ?—when ?—how ? 
what did he mean?—what was he about? What 
had I done to him to deserve such treatment? Had 
I ever injured him?’—and more to the same effect, 
to the utter confounding of the menial at the door. 
Would I sit down for a moment ?—would he fetch a 
glass of water? Better fetch a policeman, I muttered. 
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When would he be back ?—Most certainly by the end 
of the week. 

I need not say what a wretched week that was for 
me—what a week of and fears! At times, 
especially when the fatal hiatus met my eye, I felt 
like a lioness robbed of one of her whelps, and raved 
against parsons in sheep’s clothing. At other times, a 
moody desponding fit would come over me, and I would 
sit gazing at the vacant space with feelings not unlike 
those with which the empty chair of a deceased friend 


is regarded. 

Well, sir, that weary week came to an end at last, 
and at an unnaturally early hour in the morning I was 
standing before the hall-door of this literary privateer. 
The crisis was at hand.—Yes, he was at home. Would 
I walk in? I pushed past the servant, and walked 
straight into the parlour. 

He was seated at the table writing, and, on my 
entrance, rose to meet me. 

*You are welcome, my dear sir,’ said he, putting 
out his hand; ‘I am very glad to see you.’ 

*So am I,’ I replied, rather bluffly—‘ very glad ; 
and, by the way, if you have quite done with my book, 
you would oblige me by letting me have it.’ 

He looked at me rather puzzled for a while; and 
then going to the book-shelf, brought over a work I 
had lent him a month or so before. 

‘What stuff!’ exclaimed I indignantly; ‘you know 
very well this is not the book I want.’ 

*Then what other work have I of yours, pray ?’ 

: =e petrified at this brazen manner of carrying 
t 


‘Do you mean to tell me,’ said I, speaking very 
slowly, and fixing my eyes upon him—‘ do you mean 
to tell me that you never took away my Elzevir from 
my house ?’ 

He turned deadly pale at this thrust, and hung down 
his head without speaking. At length he faltered out: 
* This is a very poor joke, sir!’ 

*Yes,’ said I vehemently, ‘it is a very poor joke—a 
mean and a pitiful one! Come, what is the use of 
these tricky evasions? Speak out like a man, and 
tell me what you have done with my book!’ 

He turned paler than before. 

*I have not been well of late. Leave me now, I 
beg of you—leave me!’ 

‘Not without my book! Take care—take care, 
Doctor Manutius, what you are doing; don’t drive 
me to extremities—to (here I almost dropped my 
voice to a whisper)—to—expose you!’ 

‘I am very ill—leave me, if you please!’ 

‘Very well, very well,’ said I, putting my hat on, 
and striding furiously out of the room. ‘On your own 
head be it!’ As I paced down the avenue, I believe I 
was perfectly beside myself with rage. It seemed so 
monstrous that a man calling himself my friend should 
secretly possess himself of and detain a book belonging 
to another person—all from his mania after rare books ! 
And after all my pains and anxieties, and all my 
sleepless nights, to have my dearly purchased treasure 
torn from me in this lawless manner. ‘Never mind,’ 
said I, compressing my hat over my brows, as they say 
in the novels ; ‘he shall pay for this yet. I’ll make him 
Capecge his plunder, if there’s law in the country !’ 

precise moment, while in this amiable frame 
of rn I chanced to meet a certain fox-hunting 
squire of the neighbourhood, who, it seems, held the 
Rev. Dr Manutius in no very high estimation. He 
at once perceived my excited state. ‘What!’ said he; 
‘been fighting with the doctor, as usual;’ and with 
that he led to cross-examine me, until I was 
induced to unfold to him the tale of my wrongs. I 
was sorry for it afterwards, for I had intended to have 
waited a little; but in my angry mood, to have a 
sympathiser at my elbow was too tempting to resist. 
When I had finished, he burst into a true hunting 


explosion of laughter, and left me exclaiming: ‘I 
knew it would end this way! Didn’t I always say 
he would come to be transported ?’ 

It fell out that my fox-hunting friend sat next a 
maiden-lady at dinner that day ; and to her he imparted 
a new and improved version of what he had heard in 
the morning. Before two days, the whole neighbour- 
hood were ‘in possession’ of the exciting narrative; 
and the history of my unfortunate Elzevir was bruited 
far and wide within the length and breadth of the 
parish. It is the brilliant Jesuit Strada who traces 
the progress of a rumour—likening it to the rain 
upon the house-tops, which runs on slowly from tile to 
tile, until finally it splashes down into the open street. 

And so the tale of Dr Manutius and my book 
crept on, and passed from mouth to mouth, until 
finally it came to the knowledge of the rector himself. 
Then came mysterious meetings and conclaves at the 
vicarage, and close correspondence ; and at last, one 
night, a dark rumour went abroad through the — 
that the Rev. Dr Manutius had been dismissed from 
his curacy. 

I was sitting in my little study that night when this 
intelligence reached me, and I confess it fell upon me 
like a clap of thunder. I felt myself to be a guilty 
being, thus to have sacrificed the welfare of a fellow. 
creature for a thing of leaves and parchment. And 
yet, what right had he to help himself to my property ? 
He had unquestionably brought this disaster upon his 
own head. Still, I could not shut out from myself the 
thought that this was my doing—that my indiscreet 
tongue need not have published abroad the indiscre- 
tion of a brother bibliophilist—an indiscretion which 
certainly did not merit so weighty a punishment. 
And then there was the picture of the poor book- 
worshipper going forth with ignominy upon the world, 
and the finger of scorn and old maidendom pointed 
after him. Under pressure of these weary thoughts, I 
began to feel dismal and uncomfortable, and turning 
to my usual consolers in such cases, went to my book- 
shelves for a folio of comfort and philosophy. As I 
was drawing forth the reverend sage, somewhat 
impatiently, I confess, I chanced to shake the shelves 
overhead, when, lo! there was a scuffling sound 
behind, and a volume clad in the familiar vellum 
raiment came fluttering down upon the floor A 


It was a wild raging night, and the snow coming 
down in sweeping drifts. It was nearly midnight by 
the time I had reached Dr Manutius’s ; but even when 
afar off I could see by the light that glimmered in the 
window that my poor friend was up and making ready 
for his going forth. I must have presented a strange 
sight as I stood at the hall-door, all whitened over with 
the snow-flakes, and completely exhausted with battling 
against the storm. I did not wait for explanations 
or inquiries, but walked straight into the parlour. 

He had been putting together a few of his cherished 
books and rarities, and was now sitting back in his 
chair with his face buried in his hands ; and when, on 
my entrance, he looked up, I was shocked by the 
change the events of the last few days had wrought in 
his features. 

I told him all; and poured all my regrets and sorrows, 
mingled with bitter invectives, against the unconscious 
cause. I told him that I should never forgive myself, 


and that it should be a lesson to me to my dying 


day—that it was not too late, thank Heaven! He 
listened, and forgave! only gently reproaching me 
for not having more confidence in him; and ere we 
parted that night, or rather that morning, I had taken 
the precious Elzevir from my bosom, and conjured 
him to accept and keep it, in token that he had for- 
given and forgotten the troubles of which I had been 
the author. But this he would not do. It would be 

|—and naturally so—with associations of too 
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painful a character. Besides, he knew well what a 
sacrifice I was making. 

Well, sir, I believe I have nothing more of 
ance to add. Dr Manutius is now Dean Manutius, 
F.A.S.—a distinction, I am happy to say, I was 
allowed to have some share in obtaining for him. 

And that, sir, is the history of the small quarto you 
now hold in your hand! 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 
We noticed, in a former article, the improved form, 
in all moral respects, which the war of tke present 
assumed, when compared with the wars of the past; 
and as we expressed the hope we all felt, that soon 
‘out of this nettle danger’ we might ‘ pluck the flower 
safety,’ we added a wish, that with a like improved 
aspect we might enact the rejoicings of the peace. 

The hope and the wish have both been realised. A 
lady of noble extraction and delicate habits, but with 
the brave spirit of a Florence Nightingale, walked into 
the thickest and, apparently, lowest of the London mob, 
on the night of the fireworks, to note the state of the 
people more closely. She was alone, and quite un- 
attended ; yet she found herself as safe as in her own 
drawing-room, and heard no word uttered which, she 
says, would have disgraced even the loftiest station. 
No oaths, no violence; no drunkenness perceptible to 
her, but a civil people, looking with a gaze enlightened 
beyond expectation upon the triumph science offered 
to celebrate the victory of the sword. 

On Wednesday, July 9th, we ourselves accompanied 
the march of the Guards from Charing Cross to 
Buckingham Palace, on foot. It was one of the most 
touching spectacles ever witnessed, when one asso- 
ciated the memory of the terrible winter of 1854 with 
that midsummer day’s triumph. Our readers have 
learned its general details from the public papers; 
many perhaps witnessed it themselves; and all those 
must have been struck by the hush of the great 
assembled multitude, and, if one may so express it, 
by the solemn sentiment which calmed their natural 
excitement, and gave a tone to their cheers. 

We waited a ‘long hour by St Martin’s clock,’ in 
the mob at Charing Cross, and judged it much as the 
lady above referred to did. Once or twice, the line of 
spectators was broken by a rush from the Trafalgar 
Square side; but the charge was generally made by 
women, and was accompanied by peals of merry 
laughter, as they defied the police. These unfortu- 
nates were compelled to call in the assistance of the 
mounted Guards, who forthwith caracoling gently in 
front of the aggressors, they retreated, though it was 
amusing to see how the noble horses moved daintily 
and with care, lest they should do harm. It reminded 
us of Bottom’s notion of the lion who should ‘ roar you 
as gently as any sucking-dove.’ 

During the quieter portion of the pause, the mono- 
tony was broken by the sudden apparition of a little 
‘chief? in full Highland costume, mounted upon a 
marvellously pretty white pony. He was, apparently, 
a child of only seven years of age; and as no servant 
was in attendance, a policeman stopped and spoke to 
him. We did not hear their conversation ; but the boy 
pointed with his riding-whip in the direction of White- 
hall, and answered with a manly bearing, which con- 
vinced the interrogator, as it did ourselves, that he 
could well take care of himself; so he was suffered 
to ride on. 

At length they came, those brave, patient men, who 
have taught us the heroism of endurance as well as of 
valour; and indelible traces of the foes—more terrible 


than all the Tatar hordes—which they encountered 
were borne by many a brow: 

On their brow were early furrows, 

In their eyes a clouded light. 

They looked generally grave, and some even sorrow- 
ful; perhaps they thought of their lost comrades. The 
‘great captain’ once declared that ‘the saddest thing 
on earth, after a battle lost, was a battle won;’ and 
they probably felt that the next saddest thing to such a 
parting as theirs had been, was the return. Had they 
been French troops—we quote as our authority an officer 
of the gallant 55th, on whose arm we leaned—a vacant 
space would have been left in each rank where one had 
fallen, and thus visible and most affecting demonstra- 
tion would have been given of the fearful loss the 
gallant cohort had suffered. Moreover, he observed, 
in France they would undoubtedly have been received 
by the militia—supposing the case the same—who 
would probably have made, at the moment of presenting 
arms, a resignation of the country into their care again. 
We were amused at this imaginary drama; but, after 
all, we prefer the Coriolanus’ nature, that 


Hates to have its nothings monstered, 


even when those ‘nothings’ are, like his, glorious. 

And the march of the Guards was altogether 
national, and therefore void of dramatic effect, but full 
of sterling reality and feeling. One of them expressed 
this very characteristic, funnily, to my sister. We had 
been pushed forward by the mob, and, consequently, 
as the easiest plan, kept close to the ranks, and walked 
with them. She said to a soldier: ‘They don’t cheer 
you half enough.’ 

‘Oh,’ he replied with a smile, ‘it’s no use making 
a noise when a thing’s done.’ Was not this the spirit 
of a Caius Martius in an English breast ? 

Nevertheless, the march was a very triumph in our 
way, and we could well dispense with many adjuncts. 
Fair women, brave men, and loving hearts gave them 
a cordial and grateful welcome; and we cannot help 
wishing—we would fain suggest the subject—that some 
of our artists would immortalise this march of the 
Guards, as Hogarth did a former one: let it be done 
as truthfully, and then we need not add it would also 
be done differently. 

And now let us glance at the difference between 
these peace-rejoicings and the past, that we may again 
judge of our progress; and in order to be accurate, 
we will take as authority the oral tradition of the 
survivors of the last war. 

‘I remember,’ says the old lady to whom we applied 
—‘I remember the rejoicings of the last peace very 
well. We lived near Portsmouth at the time, and the 
allied sovereigns came to visit it. All day long, on 
the one previous to their arrival, officers rode up 
and down the London Road making preparations. 
Scaffolds were erected before the houses facing 
the king’s highway, and were crowded early on the 
morrow. People were very smart for the occasion. 
All—men, women, and children—wore very ugly purple 
embroidered ribbons across from shoulder to shoulder. 
From early dawn the troops waited to receive the royal 
guests; one poor young officer sat on his horse at our 
gate till he appeared quite faint with his long watch, 
and my husband at last went out and him 
refreshment. It was thankfully accepted, and as, of 
course, he could not alight, the other carried some 
sandwiches and wine to him on his horse. 

‘ At last there was a cry of “ the king of Prussia,” and 
an open carriage, attended by outriders and officers, 
dashed by. It was speedily followed by others; and 
the whole royal party were soon installed at the 
Government House on the Parade. A vast mob 
congregated outside, and, strange to say, called out 
the royal inmates, one by one, to welcome and cheer 


them. People certainly would not do such a thing 
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now-a-days, but they were a far less polished race 
then. One minute a thousand voices would call for 
“the emperor of Russia,” and that potentate would 
come forth on the balcony, unattended, and bow his 


fair head in acknowledgment of the greasy caps thrown | longer. 


up as a token of welcome: then the whim would be 
strong for the Prussian monarch; and Marshal Blucher, 
who was the most popular of all the guests, was re- 


, peatedly summoned by cries of “ Out Blowcher! out 


Blowcher!” as they pronounced his name. The two 
young princes of Oldenburg ventured into the streets, 
but remained only a very short time; for the people 
pinched them, to “ see if they could feel like common 
folks,” as one of these rude welcomers told us himself. 
The same complimentary doubt as to whether he 
shared the ordinary conditions of humanity, was paid 
to Blucher himself afterwards. 

*One can scarcely imagine such ignorance possible 
now, but so it was. The lower classes were almost 
wholly untaught, the middle not much better instructed, 
considering the difference of station. Our own gover- 
ness—who, from profession, might be supposed to be 
well educated—spoke French so ill, that she one day 
asked M. l’Abbé, who gave us weekly lessons, to sup 
with her the next evening on oyster-shells ! 

‘But to return to the peace-rejoicings. There were 
illuminations and transparencies in all the streets; and 
if any one had ventured to leave his windows candle- 
less, he would have incurred the vengeance of the mob, 
and been thought an incipient Robespierre. Fireworks 
were displayed on Southsea Common ; but they were, 
of course, not equal in variety and beauty to those 
which have been recently displayed in London. 

‘The rejoicings in the metropolis were very great, 
and the entrance of the allied sovereigns was a sight the 
world may scarcely ever look upon again. Wellington 
and Blucher rode side by side. The Prussian, twir- 
ling his huge moustache, and gazing with hungry eyes 
round him, observed that, “ it would be a fine city to 
sack!” One can fancy the smile with which the great 
duke must have heard the observation. 

*The French ambassador had an illumination before 
his house of the words “Peace and Concord.” <A 

y of sailors reading it, and feeling themselves 
aggrieved thereby, knocked at the door, and insisted 
on seeing the ambassador. They were admitted; and a 
secretary, who spoke English, was sent to them to ask 
what they required. “'That you won’t tell no lies,” was 
the reply, “ but pull down that board outside. You 
haven’t conquered at all, nor ever shall; and it’s too 
bad of you French rascals to say you did.” 

‘The secretary perceived the blunder at once; but 
it was vain to argue with Jack ; concord’ was 

” to his ear; and the ambassador therefore 
wisely had the offending word removed, and “ amity” 
put in its place.’ 

‘The first visible effect of the peace,’ continued our 
venerable informant, ‘was a marked change in the 
ladies’ dress, which certainly, till then, was singularly 
tasteless and strange. Riding-hats and melon-shaped 
bonnets gave way to the Oldenburg bonnet —a 
head-dress resembling an inverted coal-scuttle—and 
fair faces were as much concealed then as they are 
exposed now. I cannot say that this was any special 
improvement as to beauty; but it was at least com- 
fortable and modest, and was thought charming whilst 
it was the fashion.’ 

Forty years of peaceful progress elapsed from that 
time ere England was again called on to unsheathe 
the sword, and much was done for all good and useful 
arts during that period. May as long a peace follow 
the shorter but terribie struggle of yesterday ; and— 

ad brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures— 


may we learn to use rightly the precious interval, 
and thus render ‘ grim-visaged war’ more and more 
improbable and unnecessary, till it becomes a myth for 

poets, or a fireside tale of that which was, and is no 


GAINSBOROUGH* 

Tue admirers of Gainsborough’s landscapes and por- 
traits are many; even their possessors form a goodly 
number; yet few among us are acquainted with the 
man’s history or doings beyond his painting-room, and || 

the present volume is intended to remedy this deficiency. 
Its materials were collected by the late Mr Fulcher, 
sometime mayor of Sudbury, and more widely known 
as a gentleman of taste and talent. A townsman of 
the painter, the task seemed to devolve upon him, but 
a sudden death brought his labours to a premature 
close, and the finishing of the work was left to his 
son. Author and editor have acquitted themselves 
well; the reader, whether artistic or not, will find 
much to amuse, and something to edify, in its lively 
and comprehensive account of Gainsborough’s life | 
and times. ‘The artist lived in the noontide of George 
III. and Queen Charlotte, was the son of a woollen 
manufacturer—when shrouds were by law appointed | 
to be of that material—took to painting from boy- | 
hood, studied under the eccentric Hayman, never 
went to Italy, and was lucky beyond the common lot 
of painters. He married prudently—commenced por- 
trait-painting in his native town—removed, first to 
Ipswich, and then to Bath—became fashionable—made 
money, and kept some of it—finally removed to London, 
and died the court-painter. For a more enlarged view 
of Gainsborough’s biography, we refer our readers to 
Mr Fulcher’s volume. Our own limits admit but few 
and scanty extracts: some things, however, are too 
good to be passed over. 

It appears there was a latent mechanical genius 
in the family. The artist’s brother, Humphry, a dis- 
senting minister, experimented largely on steam, and, 
his friends believed, had anticipated Watt. But a 
much larger amount of local tradition and remem- 
brance was found to exist concerning John Gains- 
borough, popularly known as ‘Scheming Jack,’ from 
his numerous and always unfinished attempts at | 
mechanical invention. To this branch of study he | 
did not confine himself, though iron wings, self- | 
rocking cradles, and cuckoos that sung the metal 
round, are reckoned among his performances. Jack | 
painted also, and, if he did not become an academician, | 
had the knack of managing niggardly employers. || 
‘Upon one occasion he was waited on by the landlord || 
of a village-inn known as “The Bull,” who was am- || 
bitious of having a new sign “ by Gainsborough,” but | 
restricted the price to twenty shillings. John demanded | 
thirty: Boniface, however, was inexorable—he would | 
not advance a single sixpence. The artist described in| l 
glowing colours the prospective merits of the picture, || 
and, in addition to other recommendations, mentioned | I 
that the bull should be drawn fastened down with a || 
gold chain, in itself worth ten shillings. Still the | 
landlord would not raise his terms. ‘The bargain was | 
struck, the sign painted and hung up before the ale- | 
house, where it swung to and fro, the admiration of i 
the villagers and the envy of all the other publicans, | 
till a heavy shower falling one night washed out | 
every vestige of the animal. The landlord in great | 
wrath waited upon Scheming Jack for an explanation. 
“Tt is your own fault,” said the indignant painter; 
“TI would have chained him down for ten shillings, and 
you would not let me; the bull therefore, finding him- 
self at liberty, has run away.” The fact was that he 


* The of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. the late G W. 
Pulciver, by bis Boa. 
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|the other fifty guineas.” 


had purposely painted the sign in destemper, instead of 
oil, which the first shower washed out.’ 

Among sundry incidents of the artist’s unknown 
days in Ipswich, comes the following:—‘ A wealthy 
squire, in the vicinity, having heard that Gains- 
borough the painter was in Ipswich, sent one of his 
servants with a message that he desired to speak to 
him. Gainsborough speedily attended the summons, 

icturing to himself, in the meanwhile, the nature of 
the work he might be required to perform; whether 
a family portrait, or view of the domain, which in- 
cluded a noble mansion, lofty and picturesque trees, 
with deer in abundance grazing beneath the spreading 
foliage. Arrived at the hall, he was ushered into the 
presence of his new patron, who received him as 
patrons are accustomed to receive their protégés. 
Gainsborough was not surprised at this reception, and 
only thought of the business for which he was required. 
The squire, having opened a window leading to the 


| lawn, requested the painter to follow him, as the latter 


not unreasonably thought, to point out some advanta- 
geous spot from which to take a view of the mansion. 
He listened to what seemed a rambling calculation 
as to the dimensions of the doors and windows, the 
number of palings round the house, the broken panes 
in the garrets and hothouse, till the squire, turning 


| to Gainsborough, requested his estimate for repairing 
|| the whole. 


Some moments elapsed before the awful 
conviction struck the aspiring genius that he had been 
mistaken for a painter and glazier!’ And a look of 
scorn at the squire concluded the scene.’ 

The painter’s pride and temper were, however, still 
more signally displayed in the days of his fame and 
fashion. ‘Commissions for portraits now flowed in so 
fast, that, with all his rapidity of execution and untir- 
ing industry, he was unable to satisfy the impatience of 
some of his sitters. One gentleman lost his temper, 
and inquired of the porter, in a voice loud enough to 
be overheard : “ Has that fellow Gainsborough finished 
my portrait?” Ushered into the painting-room, he 
beheld his picture complete. After expressing his 
approbation, he requested it might be sent home at 
once; adding: “I may as well give you a check for 
“Stay a minute,” said 
Gainsborough; “it just wants the finishing-stroke ;” 
and snatching up a background brush, he dashed it 
across the smiling features, indignantly exclaiming: 
“Sir, where is my fellow now?”’ 

Gainsborough could use the pen at times with as 
good effect as the pencil, though his literary attempts 
were restricted to private circulation, and generally of 
the satirical order. Fischer, the hautboy player, who 
afterwards became his rather unwelcome son-in-law— 
for the musician was anything but steady—delighted 
in steeds more spirited than he could manage. ‘One 
day, having an engagement at Salisbury, he mounted 
a favourite mare, and was riding over the plain, 
when he overtook a heavily laden wagon. The horse 
signified its disapproval of the unsightly object by 
various staccato movements, and, suddenly starting 
into a gallop, Fischer was thrown. Fortunately unin- 


|| jured, he again pursued his journey. On arriving at 


Salisbury, the musician, in a letter to Gainsborough, 
jestingly alluded to the morning’s disaster. A day or 
two after, he received a rough sketch, wherein his own 
prostrate form, the broad-wheeled wagon, the grinning 
Wagoner, and the retreating horse, made a picture 
worthy of Bunbury. Beneath was written the follow- 
ing metrical advice :— 

A runaway horse thou here mayst see, 

A warning sent, my friend, to thee: 

Better it is to shun the wheel, 

Than ride a blood to look genteel.’ 


Of the higher and more tender sentiments, Gains- 
borough had no lack, though the instructor of his | 


youth, Hayman, was an amateur pugilist, and would, 
if possible, have an encounter with a sitter before 
taking his portrait. There is an interesting anecdote 
of his taste and feeling, given on no less authority than 
that of the Princess Augusta, who told it to Mr Leslie 
when sitting for her picture. ‘ One of the little princes 
died while Gainsborough was at Windsor, and the day 
after, as the king passed by the room in which the 
painter was employed, he saw him at work. The king 
desired a page to tell him to discontinue painting for 
the present. The page hesitated—the king repeated 
his command. “ When your majesty knows what Mr 
Gainsborough is doing, I am sure”——- The king 
understood him—Gainsborough was making a portrait 
of the dead child.’ 

We warn our readers that there are a hundred 
times the good things we have quoted to be found 
in Mr Fulcher’s volume. The stories of Bath sitters, 
with Sterne, Richardson, and Garrick among them ; 
the patron ‘who was perpetually y_ imagining insult, 
and could sniff an injury from afar;’ the brother- 
artist whose poverty obliged him to manufacture 
waistcoats from the canvas of his pictures, but who 
lived to marry a jointured widow; and the good- 
natured gentleman who remarked of his political 
opponent when painted with his greyhound, that ‘the 
man wanted execution, and the dog wanted hanging ;’ 
are subjects that might amuse even sea-side readers, 
We must also mention, that there is 2 complete and 
very accurate catalogue of Gainsborough’s paintings, 
with curious and sometimes interesting notes, and four 
good engravings. 


WE FLY BY NIGHT.* 


We suddenly received from home the intelligence 
that my father had been taken seriously ill, and 
had expressed a wish that we should return. The 
necessity was so urgent, that delay was not to be 
thought of, and we started the very same hour. It was 
a sad journey we had to make. A few days before, 
it had thawed, and had then again frozen hard; now 
the snow fell in thick flakes, and the weather was 
piercingly cold. My anxiety about my father left me 
no rest, and Axinia longed earnestly to be at home, 
and beside the sick-bed. We determined to travel the 
night through; and we were the better enabled to do 
this, as towards evening it having ceased to snow, we 
expected a moonlight night, and our driver, Rosko, was 
well acquainted with the road. We were well furnished 
with furs, and also with provisions for our journey. 
Before the night came on, we had reached the wide- 
spreading forest which separated us from our native 
home, and which stretches away in the distance 
towards Lithuania, there to unite itself with the bound- 
less forests of that country. The road we travelled 
was wide enough to receive, without hinderance, the 
complete light of the full moon; but the frequent 
rough places in it which had been caused by the sharp 
frost following immediately upon the thaw, checked 
our progress, and cost our horses the greatest exertion. 
A perfect stillness reigned around us, which was 
broken only by the trotting of the horses, and the heavy 
breathing of the lady’s-maid, an old Frenchwoman, 
who had fallen asleep. My thoughts were by the bed 
of my sick father, and neither Axinia nor myself felt 
inclined to talk. It was just an hour before midnight, 
and nothing particular had happened on our lonely way, 
when suddenly the horses which drew our sleigh began 

to shew an unusual kind of uneasiness ; they snorted 
pe chafed, and without being urged by the whip, they 
galloped faster and faster. ‘They were horses we had 
had for several years, and which could be induced 
to go out of their usual speed only by some very 


* This exciting narrative is from the German of Georg Doring. 
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extraordinary cause. They appeared anxious and fear- 
ful, and often turned their heads round to look back, 
and then it always seemed as if some unknown power 
impelled them to renewed exertion. From these 
sudden dashings forward, their pace soon became so 
wild and irregular, that Rosko was obliged to use some 
restraint ; to this they gave way, it is true, but not 
without resistance, and with an appearance of the 
greatest terror. Axinia was too deeply engaged in 
her own thoughts and feelings to pay any attention 
to the altered behaviour of the animals; but I, being 
used to them and their habits, felt agitated, and pre- 
pared as it were for some strange and wonderful 
occurrence ; and old Rosko also appeared now to be 
seized with a certain uneasy feeling. He looked back 
several times quickly, and seemed to be listening; 
then he gave the horses the reins, so that they were 
free to go at their own speed, and off they set at a 
full gallop. I was so seated in the sleigh that by just 
turning my head my mouth was close to our driver's 
ear. ‘What is the matter, Rosko?’ whispered I so 
gently to him that it was impossible for Axinia to 
catch what I said. ‘You seem to be alarmed, and as if 
the uneasiness of the horses had communicated itself 
to you.’ 

The old man considered for a moment, and then 
answered me in the same low tone. ‘I fear the wolves 
are upon our track; the cold has driven them out of 
the woods, and hunger makes them follow us; and if 
the speed of the horses does not save us, we are lost.’ 

I have since then led the life of a soldier, and have 
beheld death in its most fearful forms; but never in the 
thick of the battle’s roar, nor in front of a flaming 
battery, did I ever feel the terror and horror I felt 
at this moment. My first thought was my sister. I 
saw, in imagination, her delicate, lovely form torn by 
the teeth of the monsters; I saw them appease their 
hunger with sanguinary delight. I had often heard 
that these creatures pursued their prey with an 
obstinacy and a speed which made it impossible to 
escape from them. If our horses could hold out, we 
might be saved, but I felt sure that their strength 
would be exhausted before that cf our pursuers, and 
that we should fall a sacrifice to them. I wore a 
hunting-knife by my side, and had also with me a rifle 
and a pair of pistols; but my provision of powder and 
bail was small, and could serve only to bring down 
some few of these savage animals, which I knew were 
accustomed to go out upon their nightly expeditions 
in flocks of several hundreds together. In the mean- 
time, old Rosko drove the horses onward with unceasing 
speed; but it was not necessary to urge them much, 
for the acute instinct of the terrified beasts understood 
the approaching danger better than we. I felt an 
unceasing inclination to look back into the distance 
behind us, in order to listen, through the stillness 
of the night, for some sound that might confirm 
the horror of our fate. 

Rosko saw and heard plainer than I. ‘They are 
coming—they are coming!’ whispered he suddenly. 
‘Don’t you hear the rushing and panting? They look 
like a dark shadow as they come up out of the valley. 
It is a pack of more than a hundred.’ 

I now saw what Rosko’s quicker sight had already 
seen. With a strange gliding motion, an enormous 
black mass came nearer and nearer; it passed so 
quickly over the snow, that one could not exactly 
distinguish the manner of its motion, and it 
evident that it would very soon overtake our horses, 
the strength of which was beginning to give way. 
Awful, horrible sounds broke through the stillness of 
the night. They seemed to be sent forth from the 
depth of the chest, and resembled sometimes a grunt- 
ing noise, and sometimes the painful, hollow, but yet 
partly repressed yells of one in agony. Axinia still 
suspected nothing; nothing could arouse her from 


the thoughts of home which engaged her so deeply. 
I was not able, however, much longer to leave her| 
in that happy unconsciousness of the danger which/| 
threatened us. I could already distinguish the sepa- 
rate groups of the eager monsters; already several had) 
burst forward, out of the mass, and were within gun-| 
shot of our sleigh. I raised my gun, cocked it, and) 
aimed at the foremost of the creatures. ‘Stoop down!’ 
cried I to Axinia, who had started up as if frightened 


shoulders; my gun went off, and the foremost and/ 
largest of the animals fell to the earth. My shot had 
waked the lady’s-maid, and she began to scream, | 
thinking we were attacked by robbers. 

‘It is only the wolves,’ said Rosko, with astonishing | 
coolness. ‘We are rid of one; but a hundred others) 
will be our faithful companions until’— He said No | 
more, for he did not wish the females to hear the 
worst. In the meantime, the horses, startled by the| 
report of the gun, darted forward with renewed vigour, | 
whilst the wolves made a stop to gather round oa 
dead body of their companion. 

*It will not last long,’ murmured Rosko to himeel| 
‘I know them; they will soon be close behind us| 


out of adream. She looked at me inquiringly, but ig |) 
was evident from my actions that this was no time|} 
for questions. She instantly bent down her head and/ 


to shame.’ 


fort to the weeping lady’s-maid with perfect composure, | 
and exhorted her to join her in prayer to Him whose 
will could instantaneously tame the wild beast of the 
desert. She sank on her knees in the bottom of the) 
sleigh, and beside her the lady’s-maid; but the latter 
was not capable of collecting her thoughts to pray, 
and she gave way to continual lamentations, and to 
repeated denunciations of the journey itself. By this 
time I had reloaded my rifle, and it lay against my 
shoulder in a state of readiness, whilst the horses were 
doing their best to escape from our pursuers. Then 
the rushing, snuffling, and panting drew nearer again ; 
the dark mass came on with wonderful speed, and 
I soon perceived that a few of the creatures had 
outrun the others, and were approaching with their | 
gaping jaws extended towards us. A _ second ball 
struck the most daring of them to the ground. I 
hoped by this again to gain time; I hoped that, 
favoured by the frequent stopping of the beasts over 
their dead comrades, we might be able to gain the 
outside of the forest, and perhaps some human dwell- 
ing. But how vain were my calculations! This 
time they did not remain nearly so long with their 
dead companion as with the first; I had scarcely time 
to reload before they were after us again. 

‘It is all of no use,’ whispered Rosko to me: ‘the 
horses cannot last much longer, and then we are lost.’ 


became an anxious gasping, and their pace unsteady. 
They did their best, for they knew that the blood- 
thirsty destroyers were at our heels, and that only 
speed could save us; but their powers were becoming 
more and more exhausted. Often had one or other of 
them already fallen on its knees and then sprung 
up again with a desperate effort. We were, indeed, 
in a fearful situation ; I trembled for Axinia’s life, not 
for my own. My balls brought down a few more of 
our pursuers, but that no longer disturbed them in 
their chase. They were now close behind us; their 
heavy breathing was more distinctly heard. I could 
see their gaping jaws with the rows of frightful teeth, 
and their tongues hanging out; and I could see their 
savage, fiery eyes. And what a multitude was there 
of them! My. last charge was expended, and I now 


again ; and their perseverance will put the best hora 


I now had an opportunity of seeing how great oil 
Axinia’s strength of mind. She spoke words of com- I 


And it is true that by this time there was a visible || 
decrease in the strength of our horses ; their breathing 


possessed no means of defence against an attack of 
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the furious animals, except my two pistols, which had 
ply. | not yet been fired off, my hunting-knife, and the but- 
her |i) end of my rifle. This Rosko had remarked. 
h | ‘There is still one hope left,’ said he: ‘I remember 
epa- || to have seen on our way here an uninhabited hunter’s 
had | hut, which cannot now be far off. If we can succeed 
gun- | in reaching it, we are safe for the present; if not, 
and |@| the wolves will tear us to pieces, and relieve their 
| fierce hunger with our flesh. If it comes to that, sir,’ 
ened /M#) continued he with a trembling voice, ‘then—you have 
ut it MM) still the loaded pistols—then be compassionate, and 
time || give your sister a speedy death, that she may not die 
im by inches under the teeth of the wolves!’ 
and | I stared in speechless silence at the old man; a tear 
had, ran down his cheek; without speaking, he looked at 
pam, || me, and nodded his head, as if by that means to add 
._ fm force to what he had said. Never shall I forget that 
hing |) moment! A shudder ran through my veins; I looked 
| | into the innocent face of my sister; I turned my eyes 
| in desperation towards heaven ; it seemed to me that 


the | deliverance ought to come, and must come, from 
be, | above to that pure and pious being, who forgot all 


| her earthly dangers in her reeignation to the will of 
the |) the Almighty. Then the panting and trampling came 
|| closer to us, and I saw that the foremost of the 
self. || creatures had reached us, and that they seemed to be 

nh | smelling our carriage, as if they wished first to see 
orse ||| of what the freight consisted before they made the 


will attack. With my left hand I seized the ready-cocked 


i pistol, and with a searching glance I looked at the 
axed | head of my sister, in order to select that part where 
ure, || death would reach her the surest and quickest. My 
hose | Mj right hand had mechanically drawn my hunting-knife. 

the |’ A veil of blood appeared to be drawn over my sight, 
‘the || and through the blood I beheld the praying Axinia, 
utter |) the hungry wolves, and the wide waste of snow. Then 
a |one of the creatures got nearer to our sleigh; it 


hi | gave a frightful spring to clear its side, but my 
ie | hunting-knife caught it in the flank as it sprang, and 


™Y | it fell dead before it reached us. Axinia had sunk in 
“a terror by the side of the lady’s-maid, who had long 
ven |) since been cowering in the bottom of the sleigh. 
aan | ‘Well done!’ cried Rosko to me, with all the spirit 
and |of a young man. ‘Spare your powder, and use your 
had | knife! I can see the hut now. Hold out only a little 
heir |) longer, and then we shall be secure.’ Then the bloody 
ball | veil fell from before my eyes, and it became again 
| light within me and around. Rosko flogged the 
hat, |) horses unmercifully, and once more the faithful 
Over || beasts made incredible exertions; it seemed as if 
the ||) they felt that this was the last piece of service they 
vell- should ever render their masters, and were therefore 
This ||) willing to put forth their last strength. In the mean- 
heir time, I had put the pistol in my breast-pocket, and 
time stood upright, with the gunstock held up in my hand 
| Teady to strike. Whether it was that this threatening 
the || HM) attitude made an impression on our pursuers, or 
at. | whether the accelerated speed of our horses was the 
sible || HM) cause, I know not; but so it was that we began 
hing | to leave the savage monsters a little behind, and we 
ady. |i Hl) gained a slight, but in our situation invaluable, advan- 
ood- tage over them. I looked around me. There stood 
only the hut; the door was open; and Rosko gave a cry 
ning | of joy, as with his powerful hand he drew up the 
er Of || horses, and then sprang from his seat, saying: ‘We 
rung are here—we are here! Quickly out, and into the hut; 
leed, there ’s not a moment to be lost!’ But already had 
awe Axinia, with wonderful energy, sprung out of the 
as sleigh and into the hut ; Rosko followed her, carrying 
hs i 1) the fainting lady’s-maid; I was the last. As I was 
id | going in, the old man snatched the gun out of my 
or j hand, and rushed out again. I looked after him in 
a astonishment; I saw that the wolves were coming 
: vas up in enormous numbers, and I knew that they would 
Here |i) be up with us in a minute or two. I called after 
k of him to come back, but his work was already done: 


with two cuts of the whip he had set the horses off 
again into a full gallop, and had got back again just 
as two of the savage beasts made a spring towards the 
hut. With two blows of the but-end of the gun, he 
struck them both down, and then was by my side 
again; and just as the foremost of the pack reached 
the hut, and would have pressed in, we pushed to 
the strong oaken door, and bolted it with the iron 
bolt, which, providentially, we found still there. 

I should in vain endeavour to describe the feelings 
I experienced at that moment. Many years have 
passed away since that time; I have gone through 
much that was calculated to try the soul; but never 
had I feelings equal to these. The purest joy at 
the deliverance of my sister took possession of me, 
and with it the feeling that I had sinned against 
the greatness and the goodness of the Almighty. I 
felt the utmost contrition; I dared not speak to 
Axinia, whose confidence in heaven had never for one 
moment forsaken her, and who at this moment, and 
with a steady voice, was offering thanks for her 
merciful deliverance. The snuffling and rattling of 
the wolves at the door roused me from the train 
of thought into which I had fallen. Rosko had had 
the presence of mind, when he ran back to set the 
horses off, and thereby give them the chance of saving 
themselves, to snatch the lantern from the sleigh, 
and bring it with him into the hut. We now began 
to examine the interior, to see whether we were in 
safety; and as we did so, we heard the low growling 
of the wolves, which continued jumping against the 
door, and climbing up against the windows; but 
fortunately the windows were fastened with very 
strong shutters. Mud-walls surrounded us, and a 
bank of earth was built against one side; a little 
half-rotten straw lay in a corner, and by the side 
of it lay an invaluable treasure, a heap of firewood, 
sufficient, in all probability, to save us, during four- 
and-twenty hours, from the severity of the frost. The 
old servant lost not a moment in making use of the 
discovery. A most grateful fire soon flamed in the 
middle of the room, the smoke from which went 
upwards, and found an outlet at one of those openings 
in the roof which usually form the chimney in these 
hunters’ huts. I now breathed more freely, and could 
look more calmly upon my sister, who had sat down 
quietly upon the earthen bank, and was engaged in 
endeavouring to restore the fainting lady’s-maid, whom 
Rosko had placed there when he carried her in. With 
the help of some spirits from Rosko’s flask, she at 
last succeeded ; and we all gathered round the fire, the 
beneficial effects of which soon gave us new life; and 
whilst we listened to the savage growling of our fearful 
enemies outside, we congratulated ourselves upon 
having escaped from them. The Frenchwoman, now 
that the paralysing effect of the fear had left her, began 
to describe, with astonishing volubility, all she had 
suffered, and how she had expected every moment to 
see one of the monsters spring into the sleigh and 
swallow us all up. I sat holding Axinia’s hand in 
mine, and an expression of unspeakable joy might 
be seen in the faces of us both. Old Rosko alone 
appeared unmoved at the favour which fate had 
shewn us; he sat looking with gloomy thoughtfulness 
into the rising flames; his brow was knit, and from 
time to time he shook his head. Suddenly we now 
heard, resounding from a distance, so loud and heart- 
piercing a cry of pain, that we looked at each other in 
astonishment, and Axinia crept close to me, as if for 
safety. I had never heard a sound like it before: it 
could be the tones of no human being that pierced 
the air with so much strength, and I knew of no 
animal the cry of which it resembled. It soon ceased ; 
but the piteous complaint, the heart-piercing distress 
of that tone, continued to sound in our ears. Rosko 
had gone uneasily towards the door, and was looking 
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through a crack in it. It had now become stiller 
without, and it appeared to me that the growling and 
howling of the wolves no longer sounded so directly 
in our neighbourhood. Old Rosko came back from the 
door, and he must have seen in the expression of my 
face an interrogation as to the shocking, unnatural 
tones we had heard. 

‘Poor Alexander! all is over with him! The young 
beast was full of courage and fire, and no doubt fought 
his blood-thirsty enemies bravely with his hoofs; but 
he was obliged to give way; the numbers were too 
great for him. Yes, sir,’ continued he, ‘ that dreadful 
ery announced to us the death of your favourite horse. 
I have heard this tone, which pierces to the very soul, 
on the field of battle. It is peculiar to strong young 
horses, which part hardly with their life, and struggle 
with death to the last moment. I will lay any wager 
it went easier with Cynthia; she was weaker than 
Alexander, and older too. But this much is certain, 
that the poor animals have become a prey to the 
wolves, which are at this moment engaged in devouring 
them, and therefore leave us in peace. At this moment 
there are but few of them about the hut; the great 
mass are engaged in their horrid meal. They will 
soon return, however, more ravenously hungry and 
more blood-thirsty than ever; for this slight repast is 
sufficient only to stimulate their insatiable appetites. 

The old man had spoken truly. We sat still, and as 
if waiting round the fire; and a few moments only had 

when we again heard the feet and the panting 
of the wolves close outside: then they came bursting 
against the door and the window-shutters; then the 
growling became louder; and we could find that, with 
newly excited rage, they were trying to climb up the 
door-posts and the mud-walls in order to get upon the 
roof. We were in the most anxious suspense. Our 
eyes were fixed on the opening in the roof just above 
us, through which, when a puff of wind parted the 
cloud of smoke which went up from our fire, the star- 
light heavens looked brightly down upon us. A fresh 
column of smoke was just about to twirl upwards, 
when the lady’s-maid uttered a loud shriek, and, point- 
ing with her finger to the roof, fell speechless on the 
ground. A fearful sight was before us! Four wolves’ 
heads, with bloody jaws, and their tongues hanging out, 
shewing their white rows of savage teeth, were ranged 
round the edge of the opening, and looking down, 
with glowing eyes, into the flames beneath. Seen 
through the smoke as we saw them, they looked like 
demons. At this unexpected sight, only Rosko retained 
his presence of mind. He threw a fagot into the fire, 
saying: ‘We have nothing to fear from these four; 
they do not like fire; it dazzles them, and they will 
not be able to see us.’ But suddenly there came a 
loud crash in the weak rafters of the roof; three of 
the monsters disap’ , but the roof gave way under 
the fourth, and hung down within the cabin, whilst 
the creature endeavoured in vain to cling to the rafters 
which kept breaking round it. It was very evident 
that it must soon fall into the flames beneath. 

‘ Away from the fire!’ cried old Rosko to the two 
females, who, terrified, fled into a corner. 
turned to me and said: ‘Now shoot! Send a pistol-ball 
into the fellow’s body: take a good aim—hit sure!’ 

He seized the gun himself, and stood by with it 
ready to strike a blow with the stock. We heard the 
creature groaning with fear. It was of unusual and 
fearful size. I obeyed mechanically the command of 
the old servant. I took a true aim, fired, and at the 
same instant the animal fell into the burning pile of 
wood beneath, from which flew on all sides firebrands, 
burning coals, and sparks. I started back from the 
flames; but there lay our enemy bleeding, and rolling 
itself amongst the firebrands, howling horribly and 
piteously with pain. Rosko kept his place courageously ; 
and after having raised the stock of the gun once or 


twice over his head, and brought it down again each | 
time with a heavy blow, there lay the beast dead before | 
us, its limbs stretched out stiff from its body amongst | 
the burning wood, which, being all wetted with its | 
blood, gave forth a smothering steam. Rosko, who had | 
always his wits about him, pulled it out of the fire, | 
and dragged it into the furthest corner, where he left it | 
lying, saying at the same time that he hoped it would | 
be the only visit of the kind we should have during | | it! In 


the night; ‘ but the day, the day,’ added he, in a low! 
tone of voice, ‘will bring us more of such customers ||| 
than we shall be able to master.’ || withou 
These words had reached my ears only; Axinia and | 
the Frenchwoman looked anxiously up at the roof, to |B) us, the 
see whether any fresh danger threatened us. I drew | ] 
near to the old man, and led him far away from Axinia ||| the wo 
towards the dead wolf, as if I wished to examine it; MM} their 1 
and then I asked him, in an under-voice, what were BB wake} 
the fears he entertained for the day, as I had been | and tl 
in hopes that, when morning came, the wolves would ||| ynders 


forsake our place of refuge, and betake themselves to MM || gaid 5 
the depths of the forest. | || watchi 
‘And even if that were to be the case,’ said he |B! descrit 


gloomily, ‘ of what use would it be tous? The horses ||) how tl 
are dead; and how is a weak tender female, like MB} 1 sua 
Mademoiselle Axinia, to reach the outside of this forest Ij) power. 
on foot? In the midst of our endeavour, night would Im danger 
overtake us again, and the wolves would know well MM! J excl 
where to find us. But any hope of the kind is vain. |B!) Rosko 
When the wolves have assembled in such an enormous ||, wolves 
mass as they have done here, they are not afraid of Mi} Ang 
daylight. So long as our stock of wood holds out, \M%)| greate 
our fire will protect us from any attack from above;| 
indeed, I do not think another of the monsters will #¥|| which 
be bold enough to try the roof again to-night ; but by || 
daylight the flames do not make so powerful an im- JJ) and as 
pression on them. We must summon all our courage Hi jaws . 
and all our strength for what may then happen, and eager. 
prepare to defend the women and our own lives to the HM) slept : 
last moment. But it will all be of no use, of no use, HB) was y 
added he, in a tone growing fainter and fainter—‘ of no ||) now t 
use at all!’ ance, 
Ihad placed my whole confidence on the return of || above 
day; I had already imagined that we were safe at HM) my si 
home in the castle of my father; but now all my hopes | || awoke 
were destroyed—now, for the first time, our destruc- At 
tion appeared to me to be certain—and again all the |MM)| in the 
horrors of despair took possession of me. I did not resour 
dare go near Axinia, lest she should guess, from the MM) horses 
disturbed state I was in, what was the truth as to) maid 
our fate; I wished it to be kept from her as long as MM || down 
possible, that she might continue to enjoy the feeling | || scatte: 
that she was safe until the danger was really near. MM || are sa: 
The hours passed anxiously and painfully by. Axinia | Ros 
had fallen asleep, and lay reposing like an angel of MM) door, 
peace—like a child who knows nothing of the have 
dangers which surround it. The lady’s-maid, too, MB | wood,’ 
exhausted by her apprehensions and her exertions, MM | into ¢] 
had fallen into a kind of disturbed slumber or stupor, HM || and w 
from which she every now and then awoke i0 MM | horsey 
affright, raised herself up, and stared vacantly at HM | house 


he | the hole in the roof, and then sank down again, | How 


seemingly insensible. I looked at Axinia, and as mootiy 
saw her smile in her sleep, it pierced me to the heart; | hasty 
I felt oppressed within me, as if a heavy load lay on |i || 
my breast from which I could not get free. In the | 
meantime, old Rosko silently went on keeping up the | | wolve: 
fire, and appeared to be thinking seriously about out | 
position, although he did not communicate his thoughts HH || that ; 
to us. He was right in what he had said about the Hi) ang q 
wolves: not one of them appeared again during the | diate 
night at the opening in the roof; but their scratching attack 
and scraping, and pushing against the door, their low greate 
growling, and their running backwards and forwards § |) mome 
round the hut, continued the whole time. He h 
It is not surprising that even at this length of time Bf || capa), 
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|| I should remember accurately every particular of what 
we then suffered ; the dangers of that moment were 
as would make an impression upon a whole life- 
however long it might be. Before Rosko told 


Instead of fine torn to pieces by the = we 

have suffered the lingering death of starvation, 

- best, have been frozen to death! I now felt 
hout hope, and perfectly desolate. 

e stars became paler, the twilight appeared above 

the flames of the fire became less bright, and the 

day broke. Axinia slept on: the frightful howling of 

|| the wolves, the increased energy which was evident in 

| their movements around our place of refuge, did not 

|| wake her; but at one time I saw that her lips moved, 

|and that she was speaking, and I drew nearer to 

| understand what she said. ‘Fear nothing, Caseimir,’ 

‘God is 

over us; a deliverer is nigh.’ I cannot 

|| describe the effect which these words had on me, and 

|| how they instantly filled me again with hope and faith. 

| I suddenly felt myself influenced by a supernatural 

|| power. I felt quite calmed with regard to any future 

|| danger, and seizing the hand of the astonished Rosko, 

|| I exclaimed in a cheering tone: ‘Courage, faithful 

|| Rosko! We are too good to serve as food for the 


|| wolves : a deliverer is near.’ 
|| And he was near. He appeared in the time of our 


|| greatest need, when the fire, now grown pale under 
|| the light of day, no longer scared our hungry pursuers, 
|| which now clambered upon the roof in such numbers 
| that it threatened every moment to fall in upon us; 
|| and as we looked up, we beheld twenty pair of savage 
|| jaws wide open, thirsting for our blood, and longing 
eagerly to devour us. Axinia had not awaked; she 
|| slept as soundly as if convinced that the angel of God 
| was watching over her. My whole being appeared 
|| now to have resolved itself into faith in our deliver- 
|, ance. I looked no longer at the savage growling forms 
|| above; I looked into the pure and innocent face of 
|| my sister. She smiled and moved slightly, and then 
|| awoke crying: ‘ He comes !—we are saved !’ 
|| At that moment, we heard the report of fifty shots 
|| in the forest; a loud halloo and the barking of dogs 
|| resounded throug h the air, and the trampling of 
| horses’ hoofs came fast towards us. My sister and her 
|| maid started up; we heard our enemies scrambling 
||} down from the roof, we heard the howling of the 
|| scattered wolves in the distance, and we cried: ‘We 
|| are saved !’ 
] Rosko went and looked through the split in the 
| door, and said: ‘There is a wolf-hunt: the wolves 
| have fled, and the hunters are just breaking out of the 
| wood.’ He threw the door wide open, and we went out 
| into the space before the hut; freedom was again ours ; 
| and we had the joy to see at the head of the troop of 
horsemen who had thus rescued us, the friend whose 
| house we had left when we started on our journey. 
| How is it possible to describe the delight of our 
| meeting or our thankfulness! We now related in 
|| hasty words the fearful circumstances of the night; 
\ and our friend told us that, shortly after our departure, 
1 news had been brought to his castle that a herd of 
wolves, from the boundless forests of Lithuania, had 
entered the forest through which we were to pass; 
that they had already committed great destruction 
and devastation, and that the inhabitants of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood were prepared to begin a general 
attack upon them. He had been seized with the 
moment all the danger to which we were 
He had assembled round him all those who were 
capable of taking part in a hunt, and was just about 


to hasten after us, when several landed proprietors 
in the vicinity desired to join his little troop with 
their followers, and to accompany him in the chase, 
These new-comers, however, wished not to set out 
upon the expedition until the next morning; but our 
friend’s energetic description of the fearful situation in 
which we were in all probability — at — 
prevailed upon them to make use of the 

night for the undertaking; and thus were we a 
from a fate at which the imagination sh shudders. 


A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Many are the attempts that have been made since 
the invention of printing by philosophers and enthu- 
siasts, to form a universal language—a language that 
should be either written or spoken by the whole world. 
Some have thought it would be a good thing for the 
sake of learning, some have desired it from political 
and social motives, and some have seen in it a means 
of promoting science and religion. Whether they were 
right or wrong, we do not attempt to prove: we have 
our own private opinion on that point, and incline to 
think that if all the world spoke but one language, it 
would be less lively than at present. We would as 
soon see all races Esquimaux, Hindoos, Britons, &c., 
wearing the last fashion of Paris, as hear them speaking 
the same tongue. Nevertheless, there may be some 
who differ from us in opinion. With the Great Exhi- 
bition and the Grande Exposition, the notion of a uni- 
versal language was once more revived; and last year 
there was some talk of a committee or congress to meet 
at Paris for the purpose of considering the question, 
though we have not heard whether anything came of 
it, or whether the meeting took place at all. One thing 
we know, and that is, that an earnest-minded Spaniard, 
the Abbé Bonifacio Sotos Ochando, director of the 
Polytechnic College at Madrid, has actually invented 
a universal language, and has it ready for use at any 
moment. Judging from his own words, which we 
quote from a French periodical, he has accomplished 
his task under a full sense of its importance. ‘I was 
far, very far,’ he says, ‘from thinking that I should be 
called to create a universal language: never had the 
idea of this new mission presented itself to me. The 
inspiration has arisen independently, and almost in 
spite of myself. It has revealed to me, by a sudden 
illumination of my mind, not only a vague perception, 
but the entire theory and mechanism of the language 
I had to reveal to the world; so that I have no 
other merit than the merit of patience, and fidelity 
to the interior voice which guided or spoke within me. 
Hence, with very little science, with a very humble 
capacity, and without the aid of others, I have been 
able to realise a truly colossal enterprise, to bring 
forth the richest of idioms, to lay the bases of the 
most immense of dictionaries, in as little time as men 
eminently distinguished, even illustrious geniuses, have 
required for a sketch of a universal language.’ 

From this quotation we discover the Abbé Sotos to 
be somewhat of an enthusiast. He, however, lays 
claim to no supernatural inspiration, but believes 
himself to be simply the instrument for performing an 
essential work. He believes the human race to be still 
in its infancy, destined to long ages of physical and 
intellectual life, during which time will be given for 
the proposed language to become universal. Why 
not a unity of language, as well as of money, weights, 
and measures? But the abbé does not contemplate 
a language to be spoken everywhere and by every- 
body. ‘I mean,’ he says, ‘a language for savans, 
or understood by all who have received a superior 
education.’ To have taken one of the present living 
languages, would not have answered the purpose, 
inasmuch as all its signi i are arbitrary: and 
hence the scheme of the abbé. 
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Let us look, now, at this new language. The alphabet 
has twenty letters, the same as in English—4, gq, v, w, 
x, z being omitted. The five vowels remain unaltered, 
and all the letters are pronounced as in French, except 
u, which has the sound of our oo. These are repre- 
sented by characters which remind us of the telegraphic 
alphabet formerly used in France; and as none of the 
types have yet reached us, we cannot reproduce them 
here. Every letter has a special signification, according 
to its position in the word. To give an example, of 
initials only: ‘A initial signifies always a material 
thing, unconnected with vegetable or animal life; £, 
a living body ; J, that which concerns man materially ; 
O, that which concerns him intellectually and intelli- 
gently; U, that which concerns the will; B, instruc- 
tion and its analogues; C, mechanical arts and their 

cies; D, politics; G, military arts;’ and so 
on. A little further we find: ‘ Substantives are always 
polysyllables ending with a vowel, and are declined b 
five cases, placing the terms Ja, le, li, lo, lu before 
or after the word. Adjectives are all polysyllables 
ending with n, and declinable by the terminations a, e, 
t,0,u. Plurals of these two are formed by adding the 
letter s. Verbs are polysyllables ending with ar, 
er, ir, or, ur; the five vowels determine the kind of 
verb, and b, c, d, f, g, j the moods. All adverbs end 
with c; and all prepositions are monosyllables begin- 
ning with a consonant and ending with a vowel. The 
conjunctions end with /, and the interjections with /; 
and there are four articles—al, el, il, ol.’ 

Some notion of the new language may be gathered 
from these few particulars. The grammar differs 
materially from ordinary grammars, and, as is believed, 
offers but few difficulties. We conclude with an 
extract from the dictionary : 

A initial, a material thing: AB initial, material 
objects: ABA initial, simple bodies or elements. 
Ababa, oxygen: Ababe, hydrogen: Ababi, azote: Ababo, 
sulphur: Ababu, selenium. Abaca, tellurium: Abace, 
chlorine: Abaci, bromine: Abaco, iodine: Abacu, 
fluorine. And thus it proceeds, with a change of the 
penultimate letter. Coming to n, we have—Abana, 
zinc: Abane, cadmium: Abani, copper: Abano, lead: 
Abanu, bismuth. It is pointed out that by cutting off 
the radical Aba, the final syllable would offer a simple 
form of chemical symbols. 

Whether the Abbé Sotos is to have ter success 
than the reformers who printed Paradise Lost phono- 
graphically, remains to be seen; concerning which our 
contemporary Punch said that Fonetics might perhaps 
mean Fanatics. In any case, our readers may entertain 
themselves with this specimen of a new language, 
which a Parisian editor assures us is ‘easy, clear, rich, 
exact, eminently philosophical ; at once analytical and 
synthetical; very varied, and only child’s play for the 
memory.’ 


ANTIQUITY OF SMOKING. 

The question as to whether smoking was known to the 
ancients, has just been started in Germany by the publi- 
cation of a drawing contained in the Recueil des Antiquiiés 
Suisses of Baron de Bonstetten, which represents two 
objects in clay, which the author expressly declares to be 
smoking-pipes. ‘The authors of the History of the Canton 
of the Grisons had already spoken of these objects, but had 
classified them among the instruments made use of by the 
soothsayers. The Abbé Cochet, in his work on Subter- 
ranean Normandy, mentions having found similar articles 
either whole or in fragments in the Roman necropolis 
near Dieppe, which he at first considered as belonging to 
the seventeenth century, or perhaps to the time of Henri 
Ill. and Henri IV. The abbé, however, 
changed his opinion on reading the work of Mr Colling- 
wood Bruce, entitled The Roman Wall, in which the 
author asks the question, whether the pipes discovered at 
Pierve Bridge, in Northumberland, and in London, at 


Y | introduction of tobacco into E 


places where Roman stations were known to have existed, 
belonged to the Romans? Mr Wilson, in his Archeology 
of Scotland, states that tobacco was only introduced as 4 
superior kind of narcotic, and that hemp was already 
known to the ancients as a sedative. The pipes found in 
Scotland by Mr Wilson might have served for using this 
latter substance. M. Woechter, in his Celtic Monuments 
of Hanover, says that clay-pipes from six to eight inches | 
in length had been found in tombs at Osnabruck, which | 
proved that the ancients smoked. M. Keferstein, in his 
Celtic Antiquities, boldly declares that the Celts smoked, 
Klemm, in his History of Christian Europe, states that the | 
smoking of intoxicating plants was known to the Scythians | 
and Africans long before the introduction of tobacco into | 
Europe. Herodotus, in speaking of the Scythians, does not | 
go quite so far, but mentions that the people spread hemp- | 


seed on red-hot stones, and inhaled the vapour sent forth, | 
It is therefore thought by Baron de Bonstetten that the || 


pipes of which he gives the drawing were used before the | 
urope.—Newspaper para. | 
graph. 
PERSIAN CEREMONIAL OF WELCOMR. 

On approaching a village, an unfortunate cow in the 
midst of the crowd, close to the roadside, was held down | 
by the head and feet ; when we came within a yard or so | 
of the miserable animal, a man brandished a large knife, | 
with which he instantly, before there was time for inter- | 
ference, severed its head from its body. He then ran | 
across our road with the head, allowing the blood to flow | 
on our path in torrents; and we passed on, to encounter | 
a repetition of the same cruel rites performed on various | 
sheep. This ceremony was called korban, or sacrifice; | 
these poor creatures having been immolated in order that | 
all the misfortunes, evils, and disasters which might over- | 
take us, should fall on them; and fall on them assuredly 


they did.—_Lady Sheil’s Life and Manners in Persia. 


TIME. 

WRITTEN AT THE CONCLUSION OF A YEAR. | 
Gop’s sand-glass has been shaken—Lo! there falls, | 
Upon the distressed, upturned brow of Earth, | 
Another of the year-grains. It is thus 
Time's sands increase—how imperceptibly— 

Grain upon grain—till with their desert arms 

They gather in the empires; and enclose, 

In their long desolate wastes, all that is grand 

And beautiful—all cities where the kings 

Build for renown—for Time must—weary thought !— 
Ever destroy—vain man must ever build. 

As traversing a Libyan waste, the stream, 

Nursed in the secret caverns of far hills, 

Sinks by degrees into the hungry sands, 

Till from the traveller’s sight it disappears ; 

So in Time’s hungrier Saharas sink 

The streams of human life—they disappear 
Even while we gaze upon them. Are they lost 
Irrevocably in the aridness 

Of the increasing ages? Nay! for lo, 

With weary feet emerging from the sand, 

The traveller, joy-inspired, beneath the cool 
Of roofing palms descries the plenteous spring, 
And knows it is the river he had lost, 


Strangely restored! Upon the odorous grass 
Seated, he muses on that river far 

Away for ever sinking—on that spring— 
Its purer life—for ever rising near! 

‘We are that river—we will be that spring,’ 
He cries: ‘life in the desert of the years 
May disappear, but in fair gardened realms, 
Familiar to the tread of angel-feet, 
Celestial watchers view it welling up 

In purity, cleansed by Death’s filtering.’ 
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